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For the Companion. 


DOROTHY’S COURAGE. 
A Story for Young Girls. 
By Nora Perry. 


Dorothy was going to her first party. She was 
dressed in a fine white wrought muslin, which had 





rather a short, scant skirt, with a little three-inch 
ruffle round the bottom. It had alsoa short waist | 
and short, puffy sleeves, with frills of lace 
that fell softly against the young, girlish 
arms with a very pretty effect. About the 
waist a sash of rose-colored lutestring was 
tied in a great bow. The fringed ends fell 
almost to the hem of the three-inch ruffle, 
and seemed to point to the white kid slippers, 
with their diamond buckles, that were plain- 
ly visible beneath the short skirt. 

Dorothy was ready a full half hour before 
it was time to go, so that she had ample op- 
portunity after her mother and Phoebe—the 
little maid—had left her, for a good many 
last finishing touches and final glances at 
herself; and you may be sure she was no 
more sparing of these than any other young 
girl of seventeen, dressed for her first party. 

As she stands before the glass, giving her 
long mits an extra pull, or settling the rebel- 
lious curls above her forehead, or patting the 
sleeve-puffs carefully, she makes a very 
pretty picture—a pretty picture and a quaint 
one, for the costume is of the Revolutionary 
period. As I set her thus before you, you 
think you are regarding a young girl of to-day 
perhaps, decked out for some fancy dress- 
party in this old-time dress, but Dorothy be- 
longs to the time of her dress. 

She is, or was, the daughter of Mr. Rich- 
ard Merridew, of Boston, a gentleman who, 
from the first, had ranged himself with those 
who protested against the exactions of the 
British crown. A gentleman of fortune, his 
acquaintance was largely with the aristocra- 
cy of the country, who were mostly, if not 
all, Tories. Dorothy’s natural associates, 
therefore, were the sons and daughters of 
these Tories. 

But visiting was not a free-and-easy mat- 
ter with young people of her class, as it is 
now; and brought up carefully at home, un- 
der private instruction, she had no opportu- 
nities for school intimacies. The company 
she had seen the most of up to this time had 
been her father’s and mother’s friends. Now 
and then they brought with them on their 
visits some one of the younger members of 
their families, and thus had sprung up an 
acquaintance which, while it formed an 
agreeable variety in Dorothy’s life, was not 
of the intimate and confidential kind that 
exists between young girls of this day. In- 
deed, intimacies of that kind would have 
been thought forward and improper, and 
would scarcely have been permitted. 

During the last year or two before Dorothy’s 
seventeenth birthday, there had been little tea- 
party civilities exchanged between the young peo- 
ple, and if you could have looked in upon these 
parties, you would have seen a picture for all 
the world exactly like that quaint picture that 
Kate Greenaway has in her pretty book, “Under 
the Window,” where Phillis and Belinda are sit- 
ting in a garden before a small tea-table; charm- 
ing little maids, in their straight, scant dresses and 
long sashes and black net mits. But these were | 
only mild, little-girl affairs, of the afternoon, and } 
not a fine gathering of youths and maidens, as | 
was this affair for which the seventeen-year-old | 
Dorothy was prinking before the glass. 

She had given, perhaps, the fortieth pinch and 
pat to the little tendril curls over her forehead, 
when her father’s voice called from below,— 

‘Dorothy! Dorothy!” She caught up her gay 
silk fan, tipped splendidly with peacock eyes, 
flung her red merino cloak, with its caléche hood, 
over her arm, and went running down the stairs, 
her little heels click-clacking as she went. 

“Here I am, father! Has Thomas brought the 
chaise round ?” she cried, as she met her father at 
the door of the sitting-room. 

“Oh, there’s no hurry. I only wanted to see 
my fine bird in her new feathers, and I thought | 
by what her mother had just been telling me, that 
she had been preening and pruning these feathers 
quite long enough.” 








Dorothy blushed beneath the half-amused, half- | 
satirical glance that her father bestowed upon her. 
As she crossed the floor, the autumn wind that 
united with the little blaze upon the hearth to 
make a draught, seized upon her long sash-ends 
and blew them out like a train. 

“Ah, she’s quite a bird of Paradise! or,” catch- 
ing sight of the peacock tips, “perhaps we might | 
get nearer to the truth if we got nearer to the | 
earth.” 

Just then, on the box-bordered garden-path | 


er that had made an ineffaceable impression upon 
her mind; and this conversation was now brought 
forward again, as her father turned and said to 
his wife,— 

*“T feel like half a traitor to my beliefs, Miriam, 
as I see our girl decked out like this, and on her 
way to those king-loving Jennifers. I didn’t like 
it from the first. I wish I had not given my con- 
sent, for at the best it is inconsistent with my 
principles.” 

“If Dorothy were a son,—a young man,—it 
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fronting the window, a magnificent specimen of a 
peacock spread its splendid court train, and at the 
same moment uttered the harsh, discordant cry for 
which it is noted. 

Mr. Merridew gave a little mocking laugh. 
“There, my dear, you see the Prince—you named 
your pet rightly—applauds and welcomes you as 
one of its kind. You are going into the company 
of those who prefer just such princes, with their 
shows and noise; but I hope my Dorothy by this 
time has learned to know the truth and the right; 
to know that kings and princes and their follow- 
ers are not always as fine as they seem outside.” 

Dorothy knew quite well what her father meant. 
She had not listened to the earnest conversations 
between him and his friends from time to time 
without gathering in their spirit, and becoming 
herself more or less influenced. 

Mr. Merridew was an ardent believer in the 
rights of men, and the justice of the colonists’ 
protest against the crown’s renewed taxation. 
She had heard the whole discussed again and 
again, and again and again had been thrilled with 
her father’s eloquent, impassioned words, as he 
had laid the case before some wavering neighbor. 
She knew that if it came to the point of sacrifice, 
he was willing to give his fortune and risk his life 
for his principles. 

Only a week ago, when this invitation had come 
for her to attend this fine féte on the birthday of 
Mr. Robert Jennifer’s eldest daughter, she had 
heard a conversation between her father and moth- 





would be different; but she is a girl, a mere child, 
and IT think, as I said in the beginning, that it 
would be very unfriendly and unneighborly to 
keep her from this visit,” responded Mrs. Merri- 
dew 

“If Dorothy were a son, it would be different 
indeed. A son, I hope, would be pondering things 
of more moment than this gay show at this time; 
and instead of making a display of these fine 
diamonds, would be storing them away as a fund 
to be used at the country’s need.” 

“Richard, I think you lay too much stress upon 
these trifles. Dorothy is young,—a child; she 
should be allowed to have a little girlish enjoy- 
ment. It chances, from our condition in life, that 
her acquaintance is with those that you term 
king-loving folk largely, like the Jennifers. We 
could not very well call in the people, the trade- 
folk, and tell her to make friends with them at a 
minute’s warning,” cried Mistress Merridew, with 
a little curl of her lip. She could be satirical as 
well as her husband. . 

“Well, well, let the child have her pleasure. 
Perhaps I am too severe a judge in these matters. 
But, Dorothy, don't let these king-loving folk 
make you disloyal to the cause of liberty and jus- 
tice.” 

“Never fear, father,” answered Dorothy, laugh- 
ing brightly. “No king-loving folk could make 
me disloyal.” 

“You talk as if she were going into a company 
of graybeards, Richard!” exclaimed Mrs. Merri- 


dew. “As if these children would talk of such 
subjects on such a merry occasion! But here 
comes Thomas with the chaise, Dorothy. Now be 
a good girl, and remember when you take your 
cloak off, to let the serving-maid see to it that 
your sleeve-puffs are well pulled out and your 
hair in neat order.” 

The sounds of the harp and viol proclaimed 
that the dancers were in full swing when Dorothy 
alighted at the Jennifers’ door, and a little feeling 
of perturbation seized her as she discovered that, 
after all her expedition in dressing, she was a 
little late. But a cordial greeting from her 
hostess, and a pleasant and admiring nod 
here and there from one and another of the 
guests, soon relieved this perturbation, and 
very soon she found herself tripping the 
light, or stately, measures with the best of 
them. 

“Children indeed!” she thought, as she 
looked about her. Here was young Mr. 








Carroll Jennifer and his brother Mark, and 
Mr. Robertson, and the Langton cousins, 
quite young gentlemen, with their lace frills 
and satin waistcoats, and costly chains and 
seals hanging therefrom. And Cynthia Jen- 
nifer, with her powdered hair and_ fine 
brocade gown, looked like a stately young 
woman who had seen the world. 

In those days dancing was not the only 
amusement that young people indulged in at 
an evening party. Frolicsome games were 
greatly the fashion, and after a contra-dance, 
little Betty Jennifer proposed that they 
should play “King George’s Troops.” ‘This 
was rather childish, and there was a little 
prim demurring on the part of stately Miss 
Cynthia, but the stiff starch of new grown- 
up manners had begun to be a good deal 
shaken out of these young people by this 
time, with the powder in their hair, and there 
was such a merry seconding of Betty’s prop- 
osition that Miss Cynthia relented, not with- 
out secret satisfaction. 

Do young people still play this game, I 
wonder? It is a pretty game, with its pro- 
cession that passes along under the arch of 
two of the company’s clasped and lifted 
hands, these two singing,— 

“Open the gates as high as the sky, 

To let King George’s troops pass by.” 
There is a forfeit to pay by those whom the 
keepers of the gate succeed in catching with 
a sudden downward swoop of the hands as 
they pass under, and great amusement ensues 
when some captive is set to performing some 
droll penance or ridiculous task. 

Dorothy had played the game hundreds 
of times, and was very expert in evading and 
eluding the most wary of keepers. Her dex- 
terity was soon apparent to the young peo- 
ple about her at the Jennifers, specially to 
Carroll Jennifer and Jervis Langton, who 
were the gate-keepers on this occasion. They 
felt a little chagrined to be thus repeatedly 
beaten, and at last, put on their mettle, determined 
to conquer before the game was over. 

At length, a heedless misstep on the part of the 
one who preceded Dorothy brought a moment of 
delay, of which the gate-keepers took advantage. 
In an instant Dorothy had seen the misstep, and 
bending low, sprang forward with renewed celeri- 
ty. But the sharpened wits of the gate-keepers 
made them more than a match for her, and swoop! 
there she was, caught and held fast! 

There was a general shout of victory, then a 
general rushing forward to see this hard-won cap- 
tive, and know her forfeit-fate. 

“Ahha, my little soldier!” cried Carroll Jenni- 
fer, with a gay laugh. ‘You see that when King 
George’s officers stand at the gate, they stand there 
to win. All his troops must obey bis command- 
ing officers.” 

Suddenly across Dorothy’s mind flashed the 
conversation she had heard at home, and her fae 
ther’s words,— , 

“Don’t let those king-loving folk make you dis- 
loyal to the cause of liberty and justice.” And 
she wanted to cry out,— 

“I’m not one of King George’s loyal troops! 
I’m a rebel!” 

But a feeling of shyness came over her, and she 
thought, “How foolish for me to say a thing of 
that kind in the midst of a play like this!” 

Somebody else, however, was not held back by 
this shyness, for a voice cried,—it was a girl’s voice, 
that of Judith Myles, Dorothy’s neighbor,— 
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“Ah! but Mistress Dorothy has been taught to 
flout at King George and his officers, and even 
though she be one of his soldiers, I dare say she 
is in secret a little rebel, who has been planning 
and plotting to escape you.” 

Carroll Jennifer and the Langtons had but just 
returned from a long visit abroad, and were not 
very knowing about the individual loyalty of the 
family friends and acquaintances. They only felt 
and saw that their pretty captive was blushing 
with a troubled distress, and they came to her 
rescue, Carroll looking down with the sweetest of 
kind smiles on his winning face, and exclaiming,— 

“Mistress Dorothy couldn’t be a rebel in my 
father’s house.” 

The bright color fled from Dorothy’s cheeks as 
quickly as it had come, and she felt for the mo- 
ment like a little traitor for being where she was. 
Then Jervis Langton took up Mr. Carroll Jenni- 
fer’s words, and went on in such a glowing and 
eloquent fashion about keeping faith, and being 
true to one’s old home, and the king being father 
of his subjects, that Dorothy was quite bewil- 
dered. 

She had never heard just this kind of young 
glowing talk on the other side—the king’s side. The 
only really eloquent voice she had ever listened to, 
was that of her father, and he was on the people’s 
side. As young Langton talked, he seemed to af- 
fect all those about him. It was like a spark of 
fire that suddenly set things into a blaze, which 
caught here and there, and drew out a fine fiery 
sort of talk that had aromantic, cavalierish sound 
to his young listeners. 

The whole mental atmosphere was entirely new 
to Dorothy. She was made to feel that these king- 
loving folk had a high, enthusiastic sense of king 
and country, and what they owed to both. 

In the midst of all this new excitement, the 
pretty play and the forfeit had well-nigh been 
forgotten. Carroll Jennifer, suddenly glancing at 
Dorothy’s upturned listening face, recalled both 
the play and his character and duty as host, and 
breaking in upon the talk, said smilingly,— 

“But the forfeit, Mistress Dorothy, let us see to 
that. Ah, by the king's realm, 1 have it! You 
shall repeat after me the renunciation of all re- 
hellious thoughts, and swear from this night forth 
to be loyal to the king and his crown.” 

Young Jennifer, as I have said, had little knowl- 
edge of the individual differences that had sprung 
up in Boston, and had no idea that Judith Myles’ 
words hinted at more than a little foolish girlish 
bravado. So still smiling down upon Dorothy, 
he began lightly,— 

“Now repeat after me,—‘l renounce from this 
night forth all seditious and rebellious thoughts 
against his most gracious majesty King George 
the Third, and swear to be his most faithful sub- 
ject’—but | go too fast—I will begin again—now, 
—I renounce from this night forth,’’’—he paused, 
glancing at Dorothy with smiling invitation. 

Dorothy heard again her father, saying, “Don’t 
let these king-loving folk make you disloyal to the 
cause of liberty and justice.” 

“Come, Dorothy, here is a chance for you to for- 
swear the company of the common herd—the tink- 
ers and trades-folk, and take your place where 
you belong,” broke in Judith Myles. 

At these words, “tinkers and trades-folk,”’ Dor- 
othy recalled what her father had said one day of 
these tinkers and trades-folk, how high-minded 
and self-sacrificing and intelligent they were, and 
the difficulty with which they had met this re- 
doubled taxation, and fed and clothed their fam- 
ilies. Were these rough or boorish or grasping 
men ? 

The wax lights of the great candlelabra sent a 
thousand shimmering rays upon the satin waist- 
coats and glittering knee-buckles and jewelled 
seals before her. 

“Come, Dorothy, Master Jennifer is waiting,” 
said Judith. 

“Come, Mistress Dorothy,” Master Jennifer be- 
gan again, “I renounce from this night forth.” 

She looked up into the kind, admiring eyes that 
were bent upon her, and around the splendid room 
at the faces that were now full of pleasant looks for 
her, but she must not delay longer; she must take 
her place where she belonged, as Judith had said. 
With her color deepening, her voice faltering, she 
repeated,—"I renounce from this night forth’’ 








“All seditious and rebellious thoughts,’ 

“All seditious and rebellious thoughts,” 

“Against his most gracious majesty King George 
the Third,”—— 

“Against——Dorothy paused, a mist passed be- 
fore her eyes, a shudder of horror thrilled her, 
then with a sudden uplifting of her head, a sud- 
den and new emphasis to her voice, she cried,— 





“Against, not his most gracious majesty King 
George the Third, but his sorely tried and op- 
pressed people who are weighed down with the 
burden of his unjust taxes.” 

“Dorothy, Dorothy, how dare you under Master 
Jennifer’s loyal roof! Are you not ashamed ?” 
cried out Judith. 

Carroll Jennifer looked from one to another 
with an awakening sense of the true situation. 

“Mistress Dorothy,” he presently exclaimed, 
“have these rebels and malcontents frightened you 
into this ?” 

“No—no, I have only been frightened by my 
own poor spirit just now, into disloyalty to the 
cause of liberty and justice,” she replied. 

“There is but one cause, and that is the crown’s, 
and but one disloyalty, and that is to the king,” 
cried Jervis Langton. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. _ 


The clamor of voices arose on every hand. It 
was a storm of Tory talk; vehement protest and 
assertion and declaration. In the centre of it 
stood Dorothy. She had ceased turning red and 
white. With her head slightly bent, her arms 
drooping, and her hands clasped together, she 
looked like a wind-blown lily, bruised and beaten, 
but not overthrown. 

Listening to the storm of words, she no more 
felt ashamed of the cause she had thus publicly 
espoused ; she was no more bewildered and tempted 
by the grace and splendor of these king-loving 
folk. But she did not attempt to speak again, to 
answer these vehement assertions or offer protest 
for protest. She had said her say, she had made 
some atonement, she felt, for her first traitorous 
feeling of shame, and now she had nothing to do 
but wait for the storm to subside. 

All at once Carroll Jennifer seemed to realize 
Dorothy’s defenceless position. He could not de- 
fend her avowed principles, but she was his guest, 
and he was a gentleman; so he put up his hand, 
with a, ‘Come, come, we have had enough of this 
discussion to-night.’ 

A nod to the musicians, and the strains of the 
harp and violin broke in upon the clamor of 
tongues. 

At another signal, a door was flung open, and 
beyond, could be seen a bountifully spread sup- 
per-table, gay with lights, and the shine of silver 
and glass. Young Mr. Jennifer bowed low, as was 
the fashion of the time, before Dorothy. He was 
not going to treat his guest with anything but his 
finest manners, so bowing, he said with airy 
grace,— 

“Will my enemy consent to let a wicked ‘Tory 
serve her ?” 

Dorothy was not so grown up out of her child- 
hood as she looked, and the thought that she must 
sit at table with those whose clamor of speech had 
just assailed her, was unbearable, and she shrank 
back with so dismayed a face that both Carroll 
and his sister Cynthia felt touched with pity. 

“We have been making too much of this,” said 
Cynthia in an under tone to her brother. ‘She is 
a child, after all, who has been showing off a little, 
and does not know the full meaning of what she 
has said. You see she is sorry enough for it 
now.” 

Low as this was spoken, it reached Dorothy’s 
ears. 

Perhaps if she had been older, she would have 
been content to let it pass, satisfied that she had 
defined her position sufficiently, but her sensitive 
conscience still stung her for her momentary wav- 
ering, and her father’s words haunted her. 

She must be true to the very last, or her truth 
was worth nothing, she reasoned, and lifting up 
her head, began to speak again. Oh, how hard it 
was, how much harder than at first, before she 
knew how sharp tongues that had so late been 
friendly, could be. 

“No, no,” she cried clearly and distinctly—for 
they must all hear—‘T did not say what I did, to 
show off. I spoke because I wanted to be true 
and honest. I was ashamed at first of—of my 
friends—of our cause—I was afraid to speak at 
first—and then, after, I was ashamed of that—of 
my cowardice. Oh! I know what I say, I know 
what I say, you must not take me for what I am 
not; Lama little rebel to the king’s cause, I believe 
in the people’s rights, and not in the crown’s, and 
I ought not to have come here, I ought not to 
have come.” 

The clear voice faltered and fell, and the next 
moment poor Dorothy felt that she had disgraced 
herself forever before them all, as she burst into a 
flood of uncontrollable tears. 

Then it was that a new voice was heard, a 
deeper, older voice. It was low-toned, yet very 
distinct, and there was an odd thrill, a sort of 
quiver of emotion, to it, as it said,— 

“Come, Mistress Dorothy, rebel or no rebel, you 
have shown a courage that we may all doff our 
hats to. Lonly hope that every king’s soldier may 
prove his truth and loyalty to the king’s cause as 
bravely, if he should be beset by temptation. 
And you, my fine young Tories,” turning to the 
young men of the company, “I hope that you will 
always be able to give your meed of admiration 
and respect to such kind of courage, wherever 
you find it. Come, Mistress Dorothy, let us go 
and be served with some of these dainties that are 
prepared for us; and we will see if a Tory sylla- 
bub will not take away the taste of those tears,” 
smiling benignly down upon her. 

“You are a little rebel and mine enemy, for I 
am one of the king’s staunchest defenders and 
hope to conquer all rebels, but Iam proud to have 
such a rebel for my guest to-night, I assure you ;” 
and Mr. Jennifer bent down his powdered head in 
a fine obeisance as he offered Dorothy his arm. 
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FAMINE AND PicEron.—It seems a refinement of 
misfortune for people starving on cat and rat 
meat to be tantalized by the ghost, or mocking 
glimpse, of potted pigeon and quail on toast; but 
this little sketch hints at such a situation in Paris 
fifteen years ago. 

A charming French lady, who passed through 
the painful days of the siege of Paris, was relat- 
ing, in a comical way, to a friend, some of her 
experiences. She said that rats and mice, how- 
ever disguised by intelligent cookery, became 





quite distasteful; the fattest cats palled upon the 
| palate. If, however, a stray pigeon happened to 
settle upon some roof, the street instantly became 
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full of people seeking to entrap the delicacy. It 
often happened, however, that the pigeon turned 
out to be a messenger bird, and hence as sacred as 
the ibis of Egypt. ‘In fact,” said the story-teller, 
“this was so often the case that to this day I can 
never bear to eat a pigeon. I always feel as if I 
were devouring the postman.” 
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OUR IDEAL. 
“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 
—Browning’s “Andrea del Sarto.” 
—$—__—+oe—____——__ 


For the Companion. 


THAT GHASTLY MOMENT 
On the Glacier De Bossons. 


To the present hour I cannot imagine what induced 
me to listen to the blandishments of a young gentle- 
man of my acquaintance—who had just taken his de- 
gree at Cambridge—to venture on a little climb to the 
Glacier de Bossons. 

“It’s a tame life prowling about Chamounix all 
day,” he exclaimed, ‘when every man, except the 
cockneys, is doing bits of climbing! Why not do the 
Glacier de Bossons? Let us have to say, when we 
get back, that we did a little of Mont Blanc.” 

I retorted by a growl in regard to the expense, the 
hire of guides being no inconsiderable matter. 

“We can do it without guides,” replied my young 
friend. ‘“‘See!”’ he cried. ‘‘We pass by along the right 
bank of the Arve, and when we reach the hamlet of 
Les Pélerins, we strike off to the left, and go up a 
straight path that leads to the moraine of the glacier. 
We can get as far as the Pierre de l’Echelle, cross a 
couple of crevasses, and return.” 

Fred Marshal, the youth’s name, had come to the 
land of Tell with baggage of a young man of society. 
He had overstudied, was as thin as a whipping-post, 
with an inclination to stoop. His dear good mother 
had placed him in my charge, and he, being an obe- 
dient lad, did as I bade. I knew that he longed to 
stretch his long legs in the Alpine passes, and burned 
to distinguish himself as a climber, as he had done at 
Alma Mater, but I kept him in check, fearing an over- 
taxing of his physical resources. 

Fred made himself master of the situation. 
*There’s a very clever fellow here, who has been up 
Mont Blanctwice. He has given me no end of straight 
tips. He says it is as easy as buttering a muffin, if 
you go into training. You are never to let your feet 
blister; you are to wash your feet with soap and 
water after every walk. You are to lie down if you 
feel tired before dinner, and take forty winks. You 
are to go on tea, and if you want an exhilarator, he 
recommends a tumbler of lemonade sipped, not 
gulped. If your feet are tender, you are to use glyc- 
erine, and for a frost-bite, use snow like anything. If 
you feel drowsy, aromatic vinegar will wake you up 
like one o’clock.”” All this and much more from the 
enthusiastic young fellow, as we sat on the piazza, 
gazing at the array of Alpine peaks bathed in deli- 
cate rose-pink. 

“Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 

The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appa!ls, 

Gathers around the summits, as to show 

How earth may soar to heaven, yet leave vain man 

below.” 

I defy any person who has committed these vivid 
lines to memory to fail in recalling them here. They 
seem to crystallize all that one strives to think while 
silently gazing in awe, wonder and ecstasy. Fred’s 
friend advised roping. He was also good enough to 
provide us with a pair of trusty, serviceable alpen- 
stocks; not those varnished, be-ribboned, sweetly- 
gotten-up things, that Swiss travellers bring home as 
evidences of having visited the regions of perpetual 
snow; and he was out of bed at 5 A. M. on a chilly 
morning to say av revoir. 

“Do not fail to rope before you top the glacier,” 
were his last words, as we went out into half-gray 
light. The weather was fine; the wind, however, 
was southwest, and the barometer had fallen a little. 
We struck the hamlet of Les Pélerins, and turned off 
to the left. Leaving the orchards which encircle this 
picturesque spot, we entered stubble fields from 
whence the corn had been removed and bound, and 
ascended, to find fields yellow and waving in the ear; 
higher up the crop was green; yet higher, and the 
corn refused to grow. Before quitting the region of 
corn, we entered into a dark, apparently intermina- 
ble forest of lowering pine and fine old larch trees, 
their branches festooned with lichen. Above this 
sober vestment haymakers were collecting the short 
grass, the ony produce the ground will yield. 

Yet it must not be supposed that all was barrenness 
at this elevation. It seemed as though Nature were 
determined to make one last effort on the very con- 
fines of the regions of vegetation. From beneath the 
snow-bed, and on the very verge of the glacier, the 
profusion of flowers, their great variety and surpass- 
ing beauty, surprised and fairly enchanted us. Never 
save ‘in the tierra templada of Mexico did I behold 
such color-glory! Gentians, violets, anemones and 
bluebells, intermixed in clots of color with bushes 
of the crimson rhododendrons, were scattered as 
though by a spendthrift hand over a verdure that al- 
most dazzled. 

I may mention that vines disappear at two thou- 
sand feet; oak-trees at three; birches and barley at 
four, and pines and firs at six thousand feet. 

We followed a straight path that goes along the 
side of the precipice, over which falls the Cascade 
des Pélerins, and which leads to the moraine of the 
Glacier of the Bossons. 

I may describe a glacier as a stream of ice descend- 
ing into the valleys of high mountain chains, fed by 
the snow, which occupies their tops and fills the hol- 
lows and clefts between their peaks and ridges. The 
accumulation of snow, partly transformed into ice in 
the upper regions, may be many hundreds of feet in 
thickness, and the pressure on the undermost part is 
therefore immensely great. The glacier ice yields to 
the Titanic pressure, andis gradually forced down- 





ward on the slopes of the mountain into the upper 


scent. The number of glaciers among the Swiss Alps 
is estimated at six hundred, covering a surface of one 
thousand square miles. They vary from a few square 
acres to miles in extent, covering, in some instances, 
entire districts. It is such offsets of the glaciers as 
these that are presented to the view from the villages 
of Chamounix, Zermatt and Grindelwald. The 
greatest thickness of the glaciers has been estimated 
at eight hundred feet. 

The crevasse is a fissure that traverses the upper 
portion of the glacier before it becomes entirely frac- 
tured, or ruptured. These rents and fissures are the 
chief source of danger to those who cross the glaciers. 
Their number and similarity of shape utterly bewil- 
der. In the upper regions they are concealed by a 
treacherous covering of snow, and many a bold 
chamois-hunter has found his last resting-place in 
their depths. 

To return to our ascent. We were alittle puffed 
and blown after clambering over the heaped-up blocks 
that compose the moraine of the glacier,—a moraine, 
by the way, is a bed of stone, dirt and rubbish, 
running along the glacier in parallel lines at the 
sides,—and we called a halt. Fred was flushed, and 
his breathing was labored, but there was nothing to 
indicate more than that, like myself, he was “blown ;” 
so we took a pull at our cold tea, and fairly revelled 
in the surroundings. The vast panorama stretched at 
our feet; the villages, like bunches of white lilies, 
the woods so many threads, the fields resembling the 
squares on a checker-board. Then the ice-field be- 
fore us, with the imposing magnitude of the tower- 
ing mountains laden to their summits with snow! 
Down the sides of some of them the half-consolidated 
muss fell in a wild state of fracture and confusion. 

“Excelsior!’’ shouted Fred, springing to his feet. 

Having crossed the moraine, we reached the Pierre 
de VEchelle, an enormous rock, under which are 
placed the ladders used to cross the crevasses of the 
glacier. This stone is about seven thousand nine 
hundred feet above the sea, and is at the same eleva- 
tion as the Monastery of St. Bernard. 

Mindful of the last words addressed to us by Fred’s 
counsel-giving friend, I insisted upon roping my com- 
panion, as, in spite of any precaution, a man may slip 
on an ice-slope where, if unchecked, a fall would lead 
to certain destruction. A rope to be of service must 
be kept tight; when slack it is easily snapped. Its 
proper use is to check and prevent a fall, rather than 
pull a person out of a crevasse. With two the inter- 
val should be from thirty to forty feet. Our rope was 
about thirty-two feet long. We had no ice-axes or 
picks. 

“Now, Fred!” I exclaimed ere we went out on the 
glacier, “I will only go a little way; cross one or two 
crevasses and return,—just enough to give us a taste 
of what fellows have to do ascending up there,” nod- 
ding at Mont Blanc, standing in serene majesty fifteen 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-one feet out of 
the valley. “Besides,” I added, “I have no notion of 
sleeping up here, and it will take us our level best to 
get back to Chamounix to supper.” 

“All right,” was my companion’s cheery reply. 

We proceeded very cautiously, picking our steps, 
and treading flatly, as people usually do on ice. The 
glacier was a chaos of séracs, of needles, and of pyr- 
amids of ice, with the eastern wall of the Grand 
Mulets rising in terrible grandeur. We had crossed 
two crevasses,—the greenish white depths were aw- 
ful to gaze into,—our rope was slack, for we were 
both quietly standing gazing at a “daffodil”? patch in 
the sky, when with an appalling shriek Fred Marshal 
clapped his hands to his head, and then started to run, 
pulling me along the slippery ice. 

“Merciful heaven,” I muttered, “he has lost his 
head!” 

The agony of that ghastly moment shall never be 
erased from my memory. That despairing cry rings 
in my ears in hideous dreamings. I saw that he was 
making for a crevasse, whether to wildiy jump it, or 
drop into it, I could not determine. To come up with 
him was impossible. To get at him, hand over hand, 
pulling in the rope, was equally hopeless. To add to 
the horror of the situation, I had dropped my alpen- 
stock. He had given me a momentum which it took 
all my strength, and a deal of ground, to deaden. I 
flung myself on the ice, grappling at every obstruc- 
tion, lacerating my fingers, and leaving the skin of 
my hands on the sharp and jagged edges of ice nee- 
dies. I shouted and yelled to him to stop, conjuring 
him by every name that I knew was dear to him. 

An ice pyramid lay partly in my path. It stood up 
like a mile-stone. Could I get a grip on this, so as to 
check the pace of this murderous madman? By a 
desperate effort I plunged for it, clutched it. Hor- 
ror! it was so ragged and sharp and piercing that I 
was compelled to let go with a cry of anguish. 

My companion had now almost reached the crevasse. 
It yawned wide open, a monster mouth to swallow us 
both alive. 

Could I get loose? Could I not cut the rope, and let 
this lunatic go down to his death! 

I thank my Maker that even in that supreme mo- 
ment I crushed the thought of sacrificing the lad. 
What would I say to his mother? flashed through my 
agonized brain. Mechanicians talk of wheels, and of 
thousands of revolutions a minute! How the wheels 
of the mind spin round! All I thought! all that was 
compressed into these few seconds! Would he leap or 
plunge into the crevasse? 

He slackened his speed, slower still—stopped. Yes, 
stopped, right on the edge of the crevasse. Then he 
uttered another fearful shriek, and fell down in a 
dead swoon, one foot absolutely dangling over the 
gruesome abyss. 

To utter a soul-felt “Thank God,” to drag him back 
from the crevasse, and to bind his hands and feet, was 
the work of a very few seconds, though I shook like 
an aspen during the operation. I then applied the aro- 
matic vinegar, but it was fully quarter of an hour ere 
he regained consciousness. ‘Where am I?” he asked. 
He recollected nothing of what had just passed. 

He was weak and broken down. “I must have had 
a bad fall,” he said. 

Still bound hand and foot, I dragged him on the 
glacier, and having regained my lost alpenstock, 
formed a sort of bridge over the first of the two cre- 
vasses which we had crossed. : 

“You needn’t fear,” he observed. “I can cross it.” 

T loosened the rope and set him on his feet, making 





valleys, which afford the easiest channels for its de- 
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few minutes had the unspeakable joy to behold him 
across both crevasses, and once again on the terra 
Jjirma of the moraine. 

By degrees his strength came partly back, and mid- 
night found us at a goat-herd’s hut, more dead than 
alive, where we put up for the night. 

It was not for many months afterward that I told 
Fred Marshal of what had happened on the Glacier 
de Bossons. NUGENT ROBINSON. 


—— 


For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG NORSE EMIGRANT. 
By F. W. Calkins, 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 
A Hard Winter. 


November found Suel Thorsen alone on his new 
claim in Burr Oak Hollow. 

It is generally conceded by the “old settlers” of 
our prairie region, north of the fortieth parallel, that 
the winter which followed was one of the hardest 
and roughest of their recollection. Snow began fal!- 
ing in December, and then blizzard after blizzard 
followed in rapid succession, with but a few days’ in- 
termission of biting weather, that only warmed up 
on the last day enough to admit of a fresh snow-fall. 

In our part of the country the snow was thought to 
be five feet on a level when the first thaw came in 
April. It was not on a level, though, by any means; 
the valleys and ravines were full to their brims, and 
the ridges and high points were swept as bare, and 
almost as black, by the wind, as the fall fires had left 
them. 

Travel by teams was almost an impossibility, 
and on account of the raging snow-tempests that 
followed each other in quick succession, travel 
of any kind was very dangerous. 

At the present time there are thick groves of 
cottonwood and maple, planted years since, fields 
of standing corn-stalks, fences, and thousands of 
acres of uncut grass, where the snow can lodge, 
and in consequence the old fierce blizzard is so 
toned down that we hardly know him any more 
when he comes. But in those days the settler 
was exposed to its unchecked furies. 

Many people in the new settlement suffered 
that winter terribly for the barest necessities of 
life. Even those who had money to pay for pro- 
visions were, in many cases, so far from any mill 
or market, that they found it impossible, on ac- 
count of the weather and the drifts, to go out and 
fetch ina supply. Game, of course, left the coun- 
try, and men were, in numerous instances, obliged 
to kill off their stock, if indeed they were lucky 


I tek him to Zoo Zeety unt kit pack putty gvick vit 
soom flou’ unt soom pacon unt soom goffee. I kit 
pack meppe en doo, meppe en tree, meppe in foa 
week. You mus’ mek tot peef las’.” 


A Bold Effort. 


That night he drove the oxen and jumper back to 
his own cabin, and the next morning he started for 
Sioux City, the nearest market, seventy miles away. 

He had cooked “Johnny-cake”’ and beef enough to 
last him a number of days. This food he packed with 
his blankets, and strapped the bundle to the rope on 
a small load of hay that was bound to the top of the 
jumper. Then, with a whip in one hand and a shovel 
in the other, he set out over the glaring sea of snow. 

In his trip up the creek the day before, he had not 
encountered much difficulty, as he had been able to 
follow along the top of a “divide” all the way, and 
had thus avoided the heavy drifts. 

But now he found the route altogether different; 
there were hollows to be crossed, deep ravines to be 
“headed,” and drifts to be cut through with the 
shovel, or trodden down by foot. 

The sun shone all day, but the air was raw and 
biting, and the glare of the snow in his eyes almost 
blinded him. 

At sundown Suel had made, as nearly as he could 
guess, an advance of nine or ten miles in the direc- 
tion of Sioux City. He could look back from the 
high ridge, where he had halted, and still see his 
cabin, a black speck against the snow-banks at the 
mouth of Rock Creek. 

He passed over the ridge, unhitched his team at the 
side of a steep drift, turned the cattle to the hay, and 
then fell to work with his shovel and dug a house for 
himself and the cattle, banking it up at the entrance 








enough to have any, to subsist their families un- 
til the coming of spring. 


A Distressed Colony. 


Among those who suffered the most severe priva- 
tions were three families of backwoods pioneers from 
Northern Wisconsin who had the summer before 
taken up claims in the valley of Rock Creek. They 
had come there in the early part of the fall, and built 
“sod shanties,” cut grass, then coarse and unfit for 
hay, for their three yokes of steers, and then the men 
had devoted the remainder of the season to trapping 
and hunting. 

Until winter came upon them, these people lived 
and fared very well; but when snow fell, and the 
fierce stormy period set in, they found themselves 
unprepared for the severe weather. Their cattle had 
not been provided with good shelter, and all of these 
perished in one of the early blizzards of the season. 
The steers froze to death, and the wolves came out 
and ate them. 

The men were of the stolid type of backwoods 
hunters and trappers, to whom the evils of the day 
are sufficient, without the trouble of looking out for 
to-morrow. In Wisconsin, where they had lived all 
their lives, be the winter never so cold, there were 
always deer to be found in the woods and fish to be 
caught through the ice of the lakes. 

Here on this gameless, bleak prairie they were be- 
coming utterly destitute. By the middle of January 
their provisions were gone. The families were at 
this time all huddled into one sod shanty, because of 
the scarcity of wood and the difficulty of getting it 
without teams. Here they might all have perished 
with hunger and cold had it not been for their near- 
est neighbor,—and that neighbor was Suel Thorsen, 
whose cabin was located ten miles down the creek. 

When these three families were reduced to their 
last baking of flour, one of the men plucked up cour- 
age sufficiently to make the trip down to the young 
Norwegian’s, and to drag a rude hand-sled, made for 
the occasion, at his heels. 


The Norwegian’s Sympathy. 


He found Suel at home, but close-run for food him- 
self. He had but a half sack of meal and a few pounds 
of bacon left. The man told his story, and Suel’s gen- 
erous sympathies were enlisted at once, especially for 
the women and their children; he could not let them 
starve. 

“You tak’ haf te meal unt all te pacon, unt ket you 
right pack ’ome,”’ he said,—it was then noon,—after 
the man had eaten the lunch he had set before him. 
“You don’t pe aple to keep you fam’lies fon starve, I 
goin’ to it m’zelf. I kot no fam’ly; him ton’t mek 
some mooch diffence off I too starve.” 

The man went back with his prize, and the next 
day, in the afternoon, Suel appeared before their 
shanty, with his oxen hitched to a kind of jumper he 
had improvised, and on it was a pile of fresh beef. 
The Norwegian had butchered his only cow, and 
brought the meat to them. He had cut good grass 
for his stock, and carefully housed them in a sod 
stable; and though he had not been upon his place 
long enough to raise any grain, he had taken such 
good care of his cattle that they were in fair condi- 
tion. 

“Now,” said the Norwegian, “you ton’t faint go unt 
eat all tot right ofay oop. You fant mek him las’ a 
moont; you mus’ mek him las’ til I kit pack. I don’t 
goin’ kill all me ox too, cuss off I too, ten meppe ve 
eat him all oop too, unt ten afta tat meppe ve starve 
too, Now you kif me all tot yur phut you kot, unt 





so as to leave a doorway wide enough to admit one 





ox ata time. Within this snow-hut he put his 
oxen, along with some hay and his own blankets 
and food, and spent, as he afterward related, a 
rather comfortable night, in spite of the severe 
weather. 

The next two days and nights were repetitions 
of the first, except that he thought he had cov- 
ered a little less distance and worked through 
deeper drifts. 

On the fourth night a blizzard overtook him. 
He burrowed ina drift, as before, with his team, 
and weathered here a thirty-six hours’ storm. 

When this was over, he worked half a day dig- 
ging out of his burrow, and then two hours 
more in uncovering his jumper. 

The next day, on account of the soft new drifts, 
he was only able to make five or six miles. But 
that night he put up at a settler’s cabin upon the 
very outskirts of the inhabited region, and from 
there on to the end of his journey he was able to 
get both himself and his oxen housed at night. 

It was a rough fight nearly all the way though, 
over unbroken drifts, with driving snow-gusts and 
bitter cold. He was ten days in going seventy miles, 
with an almost empty sled! 

But nothing daunted at this severe experience, he 
started on the return trip the very next morning after 
his arrival, his sled loaded with six hundred weight 
of flour, one hundred pounds of rice (which he had 
wisely concluded to purchase instead of bacon), a 
forty-pound sack of coffee, and as much brown sugar. 

He got hay for his cattle and a little corn at an vc- 
casional settler’s, where he spent the night, and at 
the end of seven days of wallowing and shovelling, 
our brave young Norwegian found himself at the 
log-hut of the last settler, the same whom he had 
stopped with at first on his way down. 

Here he got a supply of hay—as much as he dared 
attempt to carry, which the settler freely gave him, 
and the next morning pushed out again. 

Now followed several days of quite favorable 
weather, the warmest, indeed, of the season thus far; 
and though the snow was nearly a foot deeper than 
when he had started, he made steady progress, hous- 
ing himself and his cattle in the drifts at night. 

On the fourth night after leaving the last settler’s 
hut, he found himself again upon the high ridge, in 
sight of his own hut, ten miles away. 

“Ten,” said he, “I feelt koot.” 

The night was clear, and the weather warmer 
than it had been for weeks. Suel, however, thought 
the day a weather-breeder, and did not rélax a whit 
from his nightly precautions. He drove the team 
and jumper in the lee of the steep bank of drift, 
where he had lodged before, and dug another big hole 
intoit. He noticed that the drift had advanced some 
thirty feet or more toward the ravine, and as nearly 
as he could judge, was twenty feet from top to bot- 
tom. It had built out in this way from behind the 
steep ridge because of the wind which invariably 
blew from the northwest during the blizzards and 
hard drifting. 


A Terrific Blizzard. 


During the next day, Suel thought, he woull be 
able, by working early and late, to reach his cabin, 
and after that, that his task would be easy enough. 

But he did not reach home the next day, nor the 


| day after; for that night began the most fearful bliz- 


zard of all that stormy season, one that lasted for 
three days and nights, a perfect spow-hurricane! 
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The next morning, or at least when Suel awoke and 
crawled out of his blankets, he found himself and 
oxen literally buried alive. His snow cave was dark; 
the opening, which he had only in part blocked up 
with snow chunks, was completely closed; and he 
could only locate his oxen by the sense of feeling. 
Their hind legs were half buried in the snow which 
had been whirled in by the current of air eddying be- 
hind the drift; but they were standing contented. 
ly eating the remainder of their night’s feed of 
hay. 

The cave was quite warm, and he could feel the 
steam of the cattle’s breath upon his face. He won- 
dered how far out the snow had drifted, and deter- 
mined to dig out to the edge of the drift, if he could 
find his shovel. The latter he succeeded in doing, as 
he had luckily leaned it against the back wall of his 
cave; but to dig out was another affair. He began 
work just at the hind end of his jumper, which he had 
hauled up across the entrance of the cave, leaving 
barely room to pass by, before unhitching his oxen 
the night before. He dug straight ahead into the 
new snow, like a badger in sand, shovelling it back of 
him, and crowding his way through it. In this way 
he pushed out far enough to demonstraie the useless- 
ness of attempting to get out in that direction. 

The ravine had drifted full ! 

This was a most alarming and discouraging state 
of things; and he wormed himself back into the 
cave, and sat down to think. 

He could get out himself; he did not worry about 
that; but how was that team and precious load of 
provisions to be excavated from the bowels of this 
tremendous snow bank? 

There must be, he realized, a frightful storm over- 
head to have blown so much snow into the ravine, in 





one night; he knew that the time could not have 
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been longer, as he always waked at about such a time 
in the morning. 


Buried in Snow. 


At length, he determined to go up and see what 
was going on in the regions of air. This time he 
started into the old bank at an upward slant, and us- 
ing his leather mittens as shovels, he dug, pushed, 
crowded, in fact moled his way skyward, until he sud- 
denly thrust his head above the surface of the drift; 
and then he fairly lost his breath, and dodged back 
to recover it, so fierce was the wind, and so full of 
snow the air! 

“TI kut reacht out mine hant,” he said afterward, 
“unt krabt it fool off snow right oud off te vint, he 
vas so tick!” 

He went back there, crowding his mole-hole bigger 
as he descended; and then he dug around the jumper, 
got out some hay for his oxen, and afterwards, lying 
on the hay bed upon which he had slept, he ate some 
frozen bread and meat. When he had finished the 
meal, he lay and pondered over the situation. His 
own situation was not so very bad; the air was fresh, 
the room was warm, and there was enough to eat for 
two or three days to come, both for himself and the 
cattle; so he lay still with a strong, brave patience, 
while the steers alternated between munching the 
hay for food, and licking the snow for water. 

Thus, literally buried alive, they passed three days 
of that terrific storm. 

He crawled up his mole-hole, however, every hour 
or two during the day-time, and gradually wore a 
wide, smooth passage which only filled with fresh 
snow just at the outlet on account of its slant. He 
found this passage rimmed with frost, every morning, 
from the steam which had escaped from the snow- 
cave. 

The Colony Saved. 


On the fourth morning he found that the sky was 
clear and the air still, but intensely cold. 

He then crept back, placed the remainder of the 
hay before his steers, bundled himself for a trip, and 
taking a small feed-sack in which he had parcelled 
out flour, rice and coffee to the amount of fifteen or 
twenty pounds, climbed out and set off for the sod 
shanty of the Wisconsin folks for whom he had un- 
dertaken this perilous trip. 

To his intense delight he found the snow packed so 
hard as to easily bear his weight, shod as he was with 
broad-footed, soft leather snow-packs, 


Suel was literally received with screams of joy, for 
these poor people had not tasted a mouthful of food 
for thirty-six hours! and since this last terrible storm 
they had given the Norwegian up for dead, and them- 
selves to death by starvation. 

They soon had food cooked; and after satisfying 
their hunger, the men eagerly set out with Suel, to 
rescue the steers and the load of provisions. They 
took with them a shovel and two axes, for cutting out 
blocks of the hard drifted snow. They dragged out a 
bundle of hay from Suel’s cabin for the oxen. 

The cave was reached at about midnight; and by 
the light of the moon, which was shining, the mole- 
hole into the cave, which Suel had marked by stick- 
ing up one of his ox bows, was discovered. 

They spent the remaining hours of the night sleep- 
ing in the cave, and the next morning fell to work 
with a will at the job of excavating the jumper. 
Before sundown that afternoon they had cut a broad, 
inclined pathway down to the cattle, tramped the 
bottom hard, and led up the steers. The sacks of 
flour and other provisions were next dragged up, and 
finally the jumper. The rest was easy. 

Suel had been absent about twenty-five days; and 
the provisions which he brought were sufficient to 
last his neighbors till spring opened. But for his 
generous gift of his cow, and his heroic efforts in 
their behalf, they would have perished miserably. 
His sole reward and recompense was the conscious- 
ness of doing a good deed; and to a nature like Suel 
Thorsen’s, this was enough. 


—_—_—_+o—___—_ 


For the Companion, 


STORMS AT SEA. 


Ever since the West Indies were discovered, 
now nearly four hundred years ago, it has been 
noticed that the violent hurricanes which afflict 
them usually appear in August, September, or 
October. A list of three hundred and sixty-five 
of such storms was made out not long ago, and 
two hundred and eighty-seven of these occurred 
in the “hurricane season.” So if any of you 
young people wish to see double-reefed foresails, 
September is the time for you to go down there. 

But the experience is not an attractive one, 
and it is a deal safer to stay at home and study 
Colonel Reid’s ‘Law of Storms,” in which you 
may learn that the rain in some of these storms 
is salt, like ocean water, and that fish fall with it 
from the sky; that all the ships in the harbor of 
Mauritius, forty-one in number, were either sunk 
or driven on shore in a hurricane in 1818; that 
the British warship Racer was blown into the 
Gulf of Mexico during a hurricane in 1837, where 
she was nearly capsized, and only righted after 
losing her masts, and even then had to heave 
overboard some of her guns to escape from 
foundering. 

All these hurricanes closely resemble, although 
they exceed in violence, the winter storms that 
you read about in sea news. They are called 
cyclones, from the whirling of their winds, and 
their rotary motion may be very fairly likened 
to that of water eddying around in a basin be- 
fore it runs out by the vent at the bottom, but 
with the difference that the air rises at the cen- 
tre of the whirling storm, while the water de- 
scends through the escape pipe. It is worth 
while to draw a basin, with an outlet, full of 
water, and remove the stopper gently, and then 
watch the formation of the rapidly whirling eddy 








as the water runs out. Although a simple ex- 
periment, it will give you a fair idea of the motion 
of the winds in a tropical cyclone, if you imagine 
the basin turned upside down, its size vastly in- 
creased, and the water changed to air. 

Over the tropical oceans these storms develope 
a terrific strength. Imagine one of them, with its 
mass of whirling air two or three hundred miles 
in diameter, turning faster and faster on the smaller 
circuits near the centre, advancing along its track 
from place to place, and beating the sea into great 
waves. Picture the central parts of the whirl all dark 
with roaring thunder clouds, from which torrents of 
rain fall, and, strangest of all, conceive a space ten 
or twenty miles in diameter just at the centre in 
which the air is almost quiet, although surrounded 
with screaming winds. i 

Even in this calm centre, which sailors call the “eye 
of the storm,” although there is no danger from the 
winds, still the waves run high and broken, and if a 
vessel survive them, there is yet the after side of the 
storm to be endured with violence as great as that of 
the front. Only the stoutest ships escape the double 
dangers of the storm’s central passage. 

A violent hurricane crossed the West Indies in 
August, 1871, giving a striking illustration of the con- 
trast between the great whirlwind and its calm cen- 
tre. It was first observed by two sailing vessels on 
the 17th, far out on the tropical Atlantic in latitude 
34° W. and longitude 13° N., where there were heavy 
rains and violent winds in opposite directions, from 
which it is seen that the storm centre lay then be- 
tween the two points of observation. 

Thence it advanced westward, and at nine o’clock 
on the morning of the 21st, the central calm arrived 
at St. Kitt’s, a little island in the Lesser Antilles; 
this makes its rate of travel thus far about eighteen 
miles an hour. The royal British mail steamship 
Mersey, commanded by Captain Dix, was anchored 
in the harbor of St. Thomas at this time; its log 
gives a valuable record of the passing storm, and in- 
troduces to us a new factor of great importance, 
namely, the decrease of the downward pressure of 
the air at the storm centre as shown by the barom. 
eter. 

It has long been known that 4 “falling barometer,” 
or low atmospheric measure, foretells the coming of 
bad weather. We can first illustrate the fact, and 
then consider its cause. Captain Dix noticed that 
the barometer stood lower than usual on the morning 
of the 2ist, and that the wind was blowing in puffs of 
increasing violence, so he gave orders to get up steam, 
and prepare for bad weather. At ten o’clock, the ba- 
rometer read 29.88 inches, and began falling; at noon, 
it was 29.82, and the squalls were growing heavier. 
At one o'clock, 29.77, with very heavy squalls from 
the N. N. E.; the stronger part of the hurricane was 
at this hour just coming over St. Thomas, 
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An officer was then stationed by the barometer 
with orders to watch it closely. At two in the af- 
ternoon, it was 29.50, with very heavy gusts still 
from the N. N. E.; shingles and roofs were seen 
blowing about in the town on shore, and flying 
around in the air; about this time the English 
barque Duke of Wellington, which had been an- 


| part of a sailor’s education to learn how to avoid 
|the violent storm-centre; and simple rules are 
now devised by which a well-informed sea-captain 
can shape his course so as to escape all serious 
danger from an approaching storm. 

The basis of these rules is laid down in Colonel 
Reid’s book already quoted, and in Piddington’s 








STORMS 


chored outside the harbor, parted her cables, and 
went ashore a total wreck, but the crew were 
saved. 

At half-past three, the barometer was 29.38 with 
terrific gusts backing to the north, and doing great 
damage on the land. The barometer continued to 
fall rapidly, and at five o’clock had reached 28.74, 
when the hurricane suddenly ceased, leaving a 
perfect stillness, “so that a candle might have 
burnt in the open air’! 

At 5.25, the barometer reached its lowest point, 
28.62; at 5.35, just as the captain saw the ripple of 
the southerly gale on the after side of the storm- 
centre coming along over the water, his officer 
called out, ‘The barometer is rising, sir!’ and as 
soon as the wind struck the vessel, it began to rise 
fast, reaching 28.71 at 5.40, 28.93 at six, and 29.60 
atseven o’clock. ‘The gale that followed the calm 
was reversed fromthe direction of the first half of 
the storm, and came from the south, still very 
heavy, but steadier than before on account of blow- 
ing now mostly over the sea, and hence without 
the gusts and squalls of the front of the storm 
that had come down on the vessel from the high 
land of the island. 

By eight in the evening the hurricane moder- 
ated to afresh gale, and at midnight had decreased 
to a strong breeze as the storm moved away, leav- 
ing the staunch Mersey unharmed. 

From this description it may be inferred that 
the storm crossed St. Thomas to the north of west; 
as eight hours were required to pass over the one 
hundred and forty miles from St. Kitt’s to St. 
Thomas, the velocity of the storm as a whole 
must have been still about eighteen miles an hour; 
and as the calm lasted thirty-five minutes, the 
diameter of the eye of the storm must have been 
close to ten miles. Its further progress carried it 
northwestward, and then toward the north past 
Florida, and along our shores far northeast on the 
Atlantic. 

‘To explain the mechanism of such a storm 
would require a long chapter of rather difficult 
description, but a few words may be given to the 
cause of the barometer’s falling as the storm ap- 
proaches, and rising again as it recedes. Refer- 
ring once more to the experiment with the basin, 


it will be seen that the surface of the water sinks | 


at the centre as the eddy is formed; the depression 
deepens as the eddy strengthens, and finally even 
an empty funnel-shaped core may be formed as 
the fastest rotation is gained, so effective is centrif- 
ugal force in holding the water out from the cen- 
tre. 

The whirling air of a tropical hurricane is simi- 


larly affected by its rapid rotation; the low baro- | 


metric pressure at the centre results chiefly from 
the action of centrifugal force, which draws the 
air out on all sides, and so diminishes the weight 
of the atmosphere at the centre. As the low- 
pressure storm-centre moves over an observer, his 
barometer must first fall and then rise again, as in 
the example recorded above. 

Ever since it was discovered by Dove and Red- 
field, Reid and Piddington, that storms were in 
reality great whirlwinds, and that they always 
turned from right to left in this hemisphere, and 
from left to right on the other side of the equator, 
and that their tracks were well defined, it has been 


AT SEA. 


“Horn-Book of Storms,” in either of which a 
number of excellent accounts of storms at sea 
may be found, that are well worth your reading 
in connection with the remarkable meteorological 
discoveries to which they led. 
Pror. W. M. Davis. 
———-—~+or- 
TWO POINTS. 


“Are there not 
‘Two points in the adventure of a diver, 
One—when a beggar, he prepares to plunge? 
One—when a prince, he rises with his pearl?” 
—Browning’s Paracelsus, 
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RIVAL STATESMEN. 


The student of history cannot have failed to 
| note how often, in the public life of nations, two 
| rival statesmen loom up far above the rest, and 
contend with each other for the highest prizes and 
| power in the field of politics. 

These statesmen are usually pitted against each 
| other as the leaders of hostile parties, and con- 
| front each other at the head of contending politi- 
|cal hosts. Rivals to each other, they have no 
| rivals in their own party camps. They are like 

the warlike champions of old, who used to con- 
| tend hand to hand, selected for their prowess, and 
| representing the two armies which looked on inac- 
| tive while they fought. 

The most conspicuous recent example of this 
sort of rivalry between two prominent political 
champions is that of Gladstone and Disraeli. Each 
was the undisputed chief of his party for many 

| years. They for a long period confronted each 
other on opposite front benches of the House of 
Commons. Each recognized in the other his only 
antagonist, and an antagonist worthy of the high- 
est effort of his genius. 

The long series of contests between Gladstone 
and Disraeli derived a greater interest from the 
striking contrast between their characters and tal- 
ents. Gladstone fervent, impassioned, earnest, 
copious in language, vehement in attack ; Disraeli 
cool, brilliant, with clean-cut, polished sentences, 
perfect command over himself, and sparkling with 
| wit and irony; their contests were full of variety, 
| as well as vigor and intensity. 











In France the same sort of rivalry long existed 
between Guizot and Thiers, who in turn were Pre- 
| miers in the time of Louis Philippe. In their case 
the two rivals were distinguished men of letters, 
as well as orators and statesmen of high rank. 
Each had written histories of great and perma- 
| nent value. 

| But the contrast between the characters of Gui- 
zot and Thiers, as well as their personal appear- 
| ance, was as marked as in the case of Gladstone 
and Disraeli. Guizot was cold, austere, stately and 
formal; he was tall and spare, and his bearing 
was haughty. Thiers, on the other hand, was a 
little, thick-set, nervous, fiery man, full of impet- 
uous action, and thoroughly French in his vivaci- 
| ty and ardor. 

| Inourown history, two instances of rival states- 
|manship quickly come to mind. One was that, 
| early in our political history, between Hamilton, 
the champion of federalism and a strong central 
government, and Jefferson, the advocate of States’ 
lrights, and a thorough-going democracy, But 
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these two, though rivals in the Cabinet and before 
the people, did not meet as rival orators in Con- 
gress. Their rivalry was therefore less dramatic 
than are the rivalries of hostile orators in public 
assemblies. 

The other American instance was that of Web- 
ster and Clay. They both belonged, it is true, to 
the Whig party; and there was another states- 
man, Calhoun, whose fame and powers approached 
nearly to theirs. Yet Webster and Clay led two 
different sections of the Whigs; and for many 
years their attitude towards each other was that 
of the keenest rivalry, which broke out in splen- 
did oratorical contests on the floor of the Senate. 

At present no such dual rivalry exists in any 
country with parliamentary institutions. But, 
looking at English politics, at least, there seems to 
be a promise that before many years have passed, 
the brilliant radical chief, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
the dashing young Tory orator, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, may be seen thus pitted against each 
other, conspicuous above all others in their respec- 
tive parties. 

—_—___~<o>—___—___ 
For the Companion. 


A CENT FOR THE PAPER. 
I paid a cent for the paper; 
And the little barefoot boy 
Jas in the air for most of the time, 
As he bounded away for joy. 


A friend gave me a comforting word, 
But all that I could hold; 
Though to him it was only a single coin 
From heaven’s whole city of gold. 
PAINE. 
—_ eh Ae —— 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Since the beginning of the present administra- 
tion, on the 4th of March, the political interest of 
the country has been concentrated on the single 
subject of offices. On what principle should pub- 
lic officers be removed? In what manner should 
successors to those who are removed be chosen ? 
These two questions cover the whole matter of 
civil service reform. 

Republicans naturally maintain that collectors, 
postmasters and other officers who are competent 
and have been faithful, ought to be allowed to re- 
tain their positions. They hold that since there is 
not a Democratic and a Republican way of col- 
lecting revenue, or of distributing letters from a 
post-office, it is demoralizing to the public service 
to turn out of office one good man, without other 
cause than that he is a Republican, to put in an- 
other man, though he be equally good, because he 
is a Democrat. 

A great many Democrats contend that, accord- 
ing to long practice, according to the practice of 
the Republicans themselves, the party which has 
carried the election is entitled to distribute the 
offices to its own members. If a new principle is 
to be adopted, they wish it to be put in operation 
while the offices are filled with Democrats, rather 
than when they are filled with Republicans. 

Not a few persons among the Republicans adopt 
a similar view, and do not blame Democrats for 
demanding offices, because, if at the next election 
their own party should be successful, they would 
demand the dismissal of every Democratic offi- 
cial. 

There is still another view taken upon this ques- 
tion, which is this: That the process of removal 
should go on until the offices are fairly divided be- 
tween the two parties. Some of those who hold 
this opinion do not really believe that the princi- 
ple is a correct one, but they desire that offices 
shall no longer be used as rewards for party ser- 
vice, and they feel sure that so long as all the 
offices are filled by members of one party, they 
will never have the cordial support of either party 
in carrying out the reform. 

The other question, how, if the present officers 
are to be removed, their successors should be se- 
lected, is a very complicated one, and we cannot 
at this time do more than indicate the opposing 
principles. 

On the old “spoils” system, offices should be giv- 
en to men who have earned rewards for party ser- 
vice. In practice public places would be farmed 
out by some patron, or “boss,” in each State, who 
would indicate to the President whom it would be 
agreeable to him to have appointed. Then, as all 
the members of the party would find their interest 
in propitiating this “boss,” he would become, sim- 
ply by the favor of the President, the most power- 
ful politician in his State. 

Those who advocate a thorough reform, on the 
other hand, would have officers selected without 
the least reference to their political opinions. No 
one can maintain that it is proper for officers, who 
are servants of the whole community, to use the 
power of their offices to promote party or personal 
ends. 

Of course they are citizens still, and have aright 
to vote and tospeak for their party ; but they have 
no right to employ a public position as a means of 
forcing other men, their subordinates or depend- 
ents, to do otherwise than each man’s free will 
prompts him to do. 

If it is not right that officers should make their 
positions a means of serving their party, it cannot 
be right that the party should give them offices as 
a reward for political service already performed. 
It is right that the party should choose its best 
and strongest members for the few positions where 
cordial sympathy with the policy of the party is 
reanired for efficient service. Beyond that point it 
she 1d not go. 

} scsing events are bringing this question of the 
civii service to the very front as a politica] issue. 


There is to be a deadly struggle between the old 
system, and that which is proposed by the reform- 
ers; and in the present state of public opinion it 
seems probable that it will be a long time before 
the new principles are fully accepted. 





WHY HE DID NOT WIN. 


The following true incident, though a trifle, has a 
suggestive meaning for many readers. 

It was the day for the public exhibition of athletic 
sports in Blank College. The grand stand was 
crowded with matrons and pretty maidens. Below 
the faculty, the trustees and fathers of the boys un- 
bent from their grave dignity, and laughed over base- 
ball games, and races of fifty years ago. Around the 
ring were crowded the students from a rival college. 
The men who were to take part in the “events” of 
the day wore close-fitting flannel suits of the college 
colors, white and blue. 

Two brothers stood near each other; the breast of 
one was covered with silver and gold medals, the oth- 
er had not one. 

“Champion, hundred yards dash.” ‘First prize, L. 
L. tournament.” ‘First prize, Mile Run,” said a by- 
stander, reading some of the inscriptions on the med- 
als. ‘How many of these things have you, Joe?” 

“He has over twenty at home,” said his brother, 
eagerly. 

“And you none, Tom? How is that?” 

“Never could come in first. I think I shall take a 
gold bar to-day though. There is one thing I can 
do,—the hurdle race.” 

“Oh!” cried a child’s voice behind him, in a tone 
of bitter disappointment. 

Tom turned, and saw a little girl seated by a poorly 
dressed woman. Both were looking at him with 
startled, disappointed faces. 

“Who are they ?”? Tom whispered to his friend. 

“Bradford’s mother and sister. One of the char- 
ity students. He’s in the hurdle race. I suppose 
they thought the poor wretch would win the gold 
medal, and be asked to dinner with Prox to-night, 
along with the first prize men.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, thoughtfully, as he walked away. 

Bradford was a dull fellow, he remembered, and 
neglected by most of the students who were better 
clothed and better bred than himself. If the boy won 
this prize, and appeared at the president’s State din- 
ner, it would certainly give him a standing, in future, 
among the boys. A moment later a lady who knew 
him called Tom to the grand stand. ‘This will be the 
victor in the hurdle race,” she said to the ladies near 
her, who smiled while Tom blushed and laughed. 

The sports began. One event succeeded another. 
The hurdle race was called; Tom and Bradford started 
together, but Tom passed him easily. All of the hur- 
dles were passed but one. Tom glanced aside, saw 
the strained face of the shabby woman, and the 
child’s tearful eyes, and the next instant tripped and 
fell, while Bradford leaped past him. 

The president himself gave the prizes. The band 
played, and the men shouted as he handed the gold 
medal to Bradford. Joe had, as usual, half-a-dozen 
prizes. Tom stood by, without any. 

But the president said toa looker-on, “There was 
nothing to trip that boy. He fell purposely, that 
Bradford might win.” 

“Shall not you let him know that you know it?” 

“No. The man whocan conquer himself, evenina 
trifle, needs no other reward.” 
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HELPFUL. 


A correspondent of the Pall- Mall Gazette tells the 
story of a plump, pretty little orphan of seven, who 
was one of the steerage passengers in a steamer 
heavily laden with emigrants for New York. She 
had not a relative or friend on board, but was sent 
from some remote district in Sweden to Chicago. 

The poor baby made her journey of four thousand 
miles smiling, happy, finding a friend’s face in every 
one that looked at her. The emigrant women on 
board cared for her as though each were her mother. 
Every morning she came on deck freshly bathed and 
dressed, her pretty bair braided under her puckered 
hood. The Englishman who observed the universal 
kindness to the child says, “In all my life I never saw 
so fine a thing.” 

A story which is told of some German emigrants 
might parallel this: Two brothers, one an able-bodied 
mechanic, the other a slight lad of eighteen, were 
steerage passengers in one of the large American 
steamers several years ago. The elder, venturing 
into some dangerous quarter of the vessel, during a 
storm, was washed overboard and drowned. He had 
on his person the little store of money and the tickets 
belonging to both. The lad, Gottfried, was left abso- 
lutely penniless and friendlessin the world. The oth- 
er emigrants contributed of their poor little savings 
enough to pay his way and support him until he 
reached a colony in Dakota, to which most of them 
were bound. He is now one of the most industrious, 
energetic men in it. 

Scarcely a ship-load of emigrants comes across the 
sea in which there is not shown the same mutual 
kindness and help. There is something in the act of 
cutting loose from his old home, and all past associa- 
tions, which makes a man cling more closely to other 
men as neighbors and brothers; giving and asking 
help as never before. It is the best preparation for 
his life in this country, where he will stand on an 
equality for mutual help aud support with men of 
every nation under heaven. 

Yet after all, are we not all emigrants crossing a 
wider sea to an unknown country, which we all—the 
millionaire and pauper, the white and the black, the 
gentleman and the slave—shall enter together, chil- 
dren of one Father? Shall we not, too, try to help 
each other on this our one short voyage? 





DANGER IN SPORT. 


Muscular exercise is good for the health, but there 
is great danger of overdoing it. The athletes of col- 
lege, whether of Oxford or Cambridge in England, 
or of Harvard and Yale and Princeton in this coun- 
try, are seldom the long-lived and distinguished in- 
tellectual workers. In their eagerness to excel, they 





often overstrain, and die prematurely. 
Physicians also warn against one of the favorite 
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sports of young misses, the fascinating rope-jumping. 


Happily such sectional prejudices are fast becom 


It is one of the most graceful and exhilarating of | ing reminiscences of the days when Ephraim envied 


sports, but when carried to excess by ambition to | Judah, and Judah vexed Ephraim. 


reach many hundred, or even a thousand, jumps, 
without stopping, is often fatal. Some physicians 
think even a moderate indulgence may be dangerous, 
and refer to cases where paralysis of the nerves of the 
limbs or spine has followed. 
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POSING. 


It is to be assumed that all young people have be- 
fore them an open road to fame as well as fortune. 
Therefore, since it is the way of the world that the 
heads of the multitude should turn toward celebrated 
men and women as they pass by, it is of the utmost 
importance that the said men and women know how 
to comport themselves with dignity in their promi- 
nent position. 

There have been men—civilization decree that none 
such exist in our day!—who have not been able to re- 
tain their simplicity of heart and manner when ex- 
posed to continual admiration. They have, indeed, 
so far succumbed to its effect as to conduct them- 
selves like persons composing a tableau vivant, as if 
they were pledged never to relax a muscle. 

The poet Byron is a notable example of this artifi- 
cial manner of living. He was probably really a very 
unhappy man, but it harmonized with his poetic sen- 
sibilities to be thought more wretched than he really 
was. 

Thorwaldsen was at one time commissioned to ex- 
ecute his statue, and when the two met for a first sit- 
ting, the poet at once assumed an expression of coun- 
tenance quite different from his ordinary one. 

“Will you not be quiet?” said the sculptor. “You 
must not make these faces.” 

“But this is my expression!’ cried Byron. 

Thorwaldsen, however, succeeded in catching a 
likeness which, his friends declared, was the true one, 
but Byron was not at all satisfied with it. 

“Tt does not resemble me in the least,” said he. “JZ )| 
look more unhappy than that !”’ 

Moreover, when, in dressing-gown and slippers, he 
might have been expected to throw off his poetic | 
trammels, he still studied the nature of the posture 
to be assumed as attentively as if he had been sitting 
for his picture. 

He had a morbid dread of corpulency, and almost 
underwent the pangs of starvation in his efforts to | 
preserve a proper poetic fragility. A thin slice of 
bread, with a cup of tea, constituted his breakfast; 
he then took a light vegetable dinner, and in the 
evening a cup of green tea. 

Impressed with the idea that poets should live upon 
air, he often pretended to be more ethereal than any 
mortal man could expect to be—and live. 

One night he dined with Rogers. 

“Will you take soup?” asked the host. 

“No, I never eat soup,” returned Byron. 

Another course was brought. 

“Will you take fish?” 

“No, I never eat fish.” 

Presently the distressed host inquired,— 

“Will you have some mutton?” 

“No, I never eat mutton.” 

It seemed necessary, at that point, to inquire what 
he could eat, and Byron returned,— 

“Nothing but hard biscuits and soda water.” 

Some days after, Rogers, meeting a common friend, 
asked,— 

“How long will Byron continue his peculiar style 
of diet?” 

“Just as long as you continue to notice it,” was the 
shrewd answer. 

Poor poet! Set up as a target for the world’s 
glances, and condemned by his own vanity to keep 
the pose considered appropriate to that position! 
Let us hope that the poet of the future—for that alto- 
gether admirable individual must now be in process 
of “growing up’’—will take warning by the absurd 
affectations of his predecessor, and determine to be 
man or woman; not a puppet, worked by the string 
of sentimental fancies. 
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cow OR “KEOW.” 


John Randulph’s eccentricities were, doubtless, an 
inheritance from his maternal ancestors. His half- 
brother Tucker—a child of the same mother, but of 
another father—was marked by eccentricities similar 
to those which made men doubt if the Roanoke ora- 
tor was wholly sane. 

Tucker left Virginia, and settled in Missouri, short- 
ly after the Louisiana purchase in 1803. He bought a 
farm, on which was a big, hollow sycamore tree, ten 
feet in diameter. Cutting the tree off ten feet above 
the ground, he cleaned out the high stump, opened a 
door-way in it, hung a door, put up book-shelves 
around the inside, filled them with books, and lived 
and studied in that unique law-office, as a practising 
attorney. 

One of Judge Tucker’s eccentricities was his in. 
tense prejudice against Yankees, in which he also re- 
sembled his more gifted half-brother John. When 
the people of Missouri were forming a State Consti- 
tution, Tucker’s pet aversion made him anxious that 
no one of the “Universal Yankee Nation,” as he 
sneeringly called the people of New England, should 
become a citizen of Missouri. 

He insisted that the new Constitution should con- 
tain a clause which would prohibit any Yankee from 
ever settling in the State. 

“But how, Mr. Tucker, would you prevent the Yan- 
kees from crossing the Mississippi?” asked a member 
of the Convention. 


in being “smart,” though the youth who delights in 

They say that it always occasions a jar to delicate | “chaff,” and finds himself unable to answer a ques- 
nerves of the foot, and may bring a severe strain on | tion seriously, might be unable to believe it. How- 
other nerves of the body, ending in immediate or | ever, let him take warning by the sad fate of a young 
ultimate paralysis. Children will play in spite of | man whose true story is thus told in the Cornhill 
danger, and it will be hard to restrain the love for | Magazine: A young Englishman at school at Har- 
rope-jumping which is almost universal in families | row one day went to the assistance of a stout farmer 
and schools. But parents and teachers, if aware of | on horseback, who was struggling with a gate-lock. 
the danger involved, may know how to apply a rem- | He opened the gate, and held it back for the rider to 
edy. pass. 
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RETRIBUTION. 


Sometimes there is really a practical disadvantage 


“Thank you, my boy!” said the farmer, who hap- 
pened to be a very wealthy man. “What may your 
name be?” 

“My name’s Green,” returned the youth, with an 
ill-timed burst of imagination. 

**And what is your father?” 

“Oh, my father’s a cheese-monger,” said the smart 
scholar, chuckling internally at his ready wit, “and 
he lives in London in the Theobald’s Road,—rather a 
small shop, with two steps down out of the street.” 

“I’m very much obliged to you,” said the farmer. 
“You're a capital young chap. I shan’t forget you.” 

“Don’t!” was the scholar’s final thrust. ‘‘Remem- 
ber Green, and a cueesemonger in Theobald’s Road.” 

And up the hill he went, vastly pleased with his 
own brilliancy. 

What his feelings may have been when, ten years 
later, a young gentleman by the name of Green was 
advertised for, whose father kept a cheesemonger’s 
shop in Theobald’s Road, and who, in return for po- 
litely opening a gate at Harrow, in the year 183—, 
was left a large legacy by the wealthy farmer, recent- 
ly deceased,—what his feelings were then, none of 
his relatives cared to inquire too closely; but it was 
generally observed that from that hour the unhappy 
young man never lost an opportunity of insisting on 
a rigid adherence to the truth. 

For neither was his name Green, nor anything ap- 
proaching it, nor had his father ever, even in the re- 
motest manner, been interested in cheese. 

Indeed, as his son has been heard pathetically to 
remark, in the smallest amounts it invariably disa- 
greed with him. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


People are not always moved by the highest mo- 
tives, and excellent citizens are often influenced to 
commendable actions quite as much from dread of 
public censure as from any extremely conscientious 
scruples. The defender of an unpopular cause may 
be left apparently friendless, not because the world 
is wholly against him, but because an expression of 
sympathy might not subserve the interests of those 
who gave it. 


A half-witted butcher was seized with a seemingly 
morbid and senseless abhorrence of the entire canine 
species, and no amount of sagacity, affection, or hon- 
esty on the part of the nomadic quadrupeds served to 
soften his resentment. 

An inexperienced, and therefore unsuspecting, 
mongrel was snuffing with purely scientific inquiry in 
the neighborhood of a beef’s liver, when his ill-starred 
ribs came in contact with a stout brogan with a vio- 
lence which sent the brute howling through space. 

A bystander, who had witnessed what seemed to 
him an extravagant punishment for a petty offence, 
sternly observed to the bloody tradesman that he 
ought to be taken up for cruelty to animals. 

The butcher was silent a moment, but whether 
from indignation or remorse was impossible to say. 
Finally, he burst out in passionate protest: 

“?’Taint nawthin’ pussonal concernin’ them dogs 
an’ me, but bizness is bizness! No bootcher’s trade 
won’t ’low a ten-foot row of yaller, unsavory pups 
gapin’ round the shop. 

“Great Erastus!” he ejaculated, inspired by his 
own eloquence and the justice of his cause, “idees 
hez already got afloat in the public mind with re- 
spect ter sassingers!”’ 
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“ORANGES! SWEET ORANGES!” 


Mr. Warner, in his book of Eastern travel,—*Mos- 
lems and Mummies,’’—relates many amusing adven- 
tures which he happened upon, and many ’cute obser. 
vations he made along the route he journeyed. Among 
the latter was the following study of the fruit trade 
of Messina: 


No sooner is the anchor down than a fleet of boats 
surrounds the steamer, and a crowd of noisy men 
and boys swarms on board to sell us mussels, oranges, 
and all sorts of merchandise, from a hair-brush to an 
under-wrapper. These lively traders use the English 
language and its pronouns with great freedom. The 
boot-black smilingly asks,— 

“You black my boot?” 

The vender of under-garments says,— 

“TI gif you four franc for dis one. I gif you for dese 
two a seven franc. No? What you gif?” 

A bright orange boy comes along. We ask,— 

“How much a dozen?” 

“Half franc.” 

Too much.” 

“How much you give? Tast’ him; he ver’ good; a 
sweet orange; you no like, youno buy. Yes, sir. 
Tak’ one. This a one, he sweet no more.” 

And they were sweet no more. They must have 
been lemons in orange’s clothing. The flattering 
tongue of that boy, and our greed of tropical color, 
made us owners of a lot of them, most of which went 
overboard before we reached Alexandria, and would 
make fair lemonade of the streak of water we passed 
through. 





ee 
WORTHLESS “MINES.” 


All that glitters is not gold, but a farmer who, 
knowing nothing of mineralogy, discovers pyrites or 
mica in the rocks on his farm, is apt to delude him- 
self with the idea that he owns a mine of gold. Said 
a Philadelphia dealer in old gold to a reporter,— 


“There are ten thousand farmers in Pennsylvania 
who think they have got gold mines on their proper- 
ty, and some of them send me specimens of mica 
and sparkling minerals for examination. 

“T have known them to get wild when I told them 
the ores didn’t contain any gold, and often they have 
denounced me, refused to confide in my analysis, and 
sent on their mica to the mint, where tests are made 
for a fee. 

“An analysis for gold is very costly, but many 
farmers are sc lumber-headed that they will pay any 
price in the expectation of becoming bonanza kings.” 
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Mr. CHOATE was sitting in his law office when a 





“Sir,” answered the Yankee-hater, remembering | nections, and has a pretty P , 
the story of “Shibboleth” and “Sibboleth,” recorded | generally, entered and introduced himself something 


in the Book of Judges—‘Sir, I would instruct every | “T am J. Rensselear Jones.” 


ferryman, stationed on either side of the river, to ask | 
an applicant for ferriage to pronounce the word | 
‘cow.’ If he said ‘keow,’ he should not be permitted 
to cross,” 


| 
| 


young man, who takes great = in his family con- 
1igh opinion of himself 


as follows: 
“Ah,” replied Mr. Choate, “take a chair.” 


“T am—er—the son-in-law, you know, of Governor 
Smith.” 


“Indeed!” replied Choate, “take two chairs.”— 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE ROMAN FORUM, 

To-night the moonlight softly falls 
Upon the Forum old, 

On voiceless stones and crumbling walls 
O’er which the years have roll’d, 

I stand alone where long ago 

Rome breathless followed Cicero, 
And Brennus weighed his gold; 

Across these dull, deserted walks, 

The ghost of Caligula stalks. 






I seem to hear the stately tread 
Of legions now no more, 
But which, with proud uplifted head, 
The spoil of battle bore 
Above these stones when Zama’s name 
Had blotted out dark Cannw’s shame 
n Carthaginian gore; 
And frenzied Rome rejoiced to throw 
The laurel crown to Scipio! 


What tales of treason, love and blood 
This marble tells to me! 

Here long ago Octavia stood, 
And smiled on Antony; 

And waited here, too sad to smile, 

For tidings from the drowsy Nile, 
Beyond the orient sea, 

Where, in the shade of Memnon gray, 

Her soldier threw his life away. 


I see the mothers of old Rome 
About the Forum stand; 

Each one has left an humble home, 
Along by Tiber’s sand, 

To dew with tears Virginia’s cheek, 

To kiss the lips that cannot speak, 
To lift the cold, dead hand; 

I hear the shout, the vengeful ery 

That shakes the soft Italian sky! 

But hark! the victor’s gilded car 

Across the Forum rolls, 

Bedecked with spoils of vandal war, 
Behind it captive souls, 

I see the homeless prisoners march 

In tears and chains beneath the arch 
Of spears, or bended poles— 

The gallant men who lost the day 

t Thapsus and Pharsalia. 








Behold! “the butcher Sulla” comes; 
“Revenge! revenge!” his ery; 
Proscription rules; O Roman homes, 
Thy bravest sons must die! 
These aged stones, at morn so white, 
Will wear a crimson stain to-night— 
It is too late to fly. 
Hope not, though Marius bides his time 
For vengeance in a distant clime, 





ears agone, the graybeards heard 
ladiatorial strife— 
The clash of buckler, spear and sword, 
The captive’s tight for life,— 
The captive, free as eagle born, 
But by the hand of battle torn 
From children, home, and wife, 
To die at last—a wretched thing— 
Within the Coliseum’s ring. 
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Here often pressed the rabble rout 
Whose tongues are silent now; 

Here skyward roared the mighty shout 
At sight of laurelled brow. 

The crowds that fawned at Cwsar’s feet 

With loud aeclaim did Brutus greet, 
So tickle, Rome, wert thou! 

Ready to hail fair Freedom’s star, 

Or press the sides of Nero's car! 





No longer here Vespasian heaps 
Jerusalem's treasure dear; 
No more the lone Augustus weeps 
‘or legions lost fore’er. 
I list in vain to cateh the tread 
Of heroes by Aurelian led 
All, all is silence here! 
The blades they broke on distant shore 
In Rome will glisten nevermore. 


The burning eloquence that swayed 

The Senate in its day 

The long-beard lords in pomp arrayed— 
All these have passed away! 

But yonder in the Forum stands 

The ghost of him whose traitor hands 
In sec struck for sway, 

And heard his native land consign 

To infamy her Catiline. 
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Aud this is Rome of ancient worth! 
Thi r Forum old! 
Her soldiers’ tread once shook the earth, 
Her wealth cannot be told. 
The splendors of her royal sway 
Fore ermore have passed away; 
Her crumbling walls are cold, 
Her spears of vietory are rust, 
Domitian’s purple robe ts dust, 





The majesty that crowned thy name, 
O mighty Rome, has fled; 
To-night the spectre of thy fame 
Sits lone among thy dead; ° 
The Tiber bears adown his stream 
Thy conscious past, thy golden dream, 
When thou wert mankind's dread. 
And cold to-night the moonlight falls 
Upon thy haunted Forum’s walls, 


T. C, HARBAUGH. 
+o 
For the Companion, 
FARRAGUT’S CONVERSION. 


When a boy once learns that there is nothing 
manly in imitating the vices of men, he has made 
a long stride in wisdom. Moreover, he may count 
himself among the fortunate, if he learns it so 
early in life that the pursuit of foolish and wicked 
pleasures does not practically injure his future 
career. 

Admiral Farragut tells this story of his own 
boy hood : 

“When I was ten years old,” he says, “I was 
with my father on board a man-of-war. I had 
some qualities that, I thought, made a man of me. 
I could swear like an old salt, could drink as stiff 
a glass of grog as if I had doubled Cape Horn, 
and could smoke like a locomotive. I was great 
at cards, and fond of gaming in every shape. At 
the close of dinner, one day, my father turned 
everybody out of the cabin, locked the door, and 
said to me, 

«David, what do you mean to be ?’ 

*«*T mean to follow the sea.’ 

**Follow the sea! Yes, to be a poor, misera- 
ble, drunken sailor before the mast; be kicked 
and cuffed about the world, and die in some fever 
hospital in a foreign land. 

“*No, David; no boy ever trod the quarter-deck 
with such principles as you have, and such habits 
as you exhibit. You'll have to change your whole 
course of life if you ever become a man,’ 





stunned by the rebuke, and overwhelmed with 
mortification. 

““*A poor, miserable, drunken sailor before the 
mast! Be kicked and cuffed about the world, and 
die in some fever hospital! That is to be my fate,’ 
thought I. ‘I’ll change my life, and change it at 
once. I will never utter another oath; I will never 
drink another drop of intoxicating liquor; I will 
never gamble.’ I have kept these three vows ever 
since. Shortly after I had made them, I became 
a Christian. That act was the turning-point in my 
destiny.” 

——__+@>— 
GORDON, 


Gen. Gordon was not a saint, though he was a good 
man. He was a man, and avery human man. He 
had strong parts, for he had genius, talents, will, faith 
and energy. But he had weaknesses also, which 
showed themselves in his temper, prejudices, and in 
his stupendous self-confidence. Every boy who has 
read five or six volumes of history and truth-telling 
biography knows that imperfect men are often chosen 
to do God’s work. Gordon was one of God’s chosen 
workers, as were David, Peter, Luther, and Crom- 
well; men of faith and purpose who yet had faults, and 
struggled to overcome them. He who is both weak 
and strong can feel with the fallen whom he lifts up, 
and becomes powerful in influence, as he overcomes 
his own weaknesses. 

Gordon was a methodical worker. He dreaded in- 
action, did the task with all his might, and valued 
time as a miser his gold. He could be charitable to 
the tempted, and patient with the wayward, but woe 
to the man who kept him waiting five minutes, or in- 
terfered with his methods. Energetic and single- 
minded men, no matter how good, become irritable 
when obstructed. The most placid stream will foam 
at the boulder which interrupts its current. An an- 
ecdote, told in the Nineteenth Century, brings out 
Gordon’s impatience when little things annoyed 
him. 


When on duty as a colonel of engineers, he used to 
begin his working day at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and to end it at two in the afternoon. Before 
and after those hours, his manner was discouraging 
to any one who tried to see him on business. 

One morning the men at work ona fort were forced 
to stand idle, until the lines of an embrasure were 
set. A difficulty arose which required Gordon to re- 
move. But it was only alittle after seven o’clock, 
and though his open bedroom window showed that 
he had risen, no one was willing to interview the 
colonel. 

At last, the chief contractor, who stood high in 
Gordon’s graces, went. Gordon, opening his door, so 
as to see who had knocked, asked in an irritable 
tone,— 

“What do you want?” 

The contractor blandly explained that the colonel’s 
presence was necessary at the incompleted embrasure. 

“By-and-by,” answered Gordon, testily, and closed 
the door in the nettled contractor’s face. 

At eight o’clock the colonel appeared at the em- 
brasure, and at once settled the matter. Then as he 
saw the men standing idle, he expressed his regret 
that he had kept the men waiting, but he had not 
known that they were unable to get on with anything 
else until that job was done. 

“But you wouldn’t give me time to tell you that, 
colonel!” said the contractor, with a laugh, and in- 
wardly resolving never again to visit Gordon officially 
before eight o'clock in the morning. 

Yet, if a messenger from a sick old woman had 
knocked on Gordon's door at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, asking him to come and pray with her, the 
colonel would have been inside her cottage within 
thirty minutes. 

He hurled such hard words at the man who kept 
him waiting five minutes, that he never repeated the 
offence. But he would pick upa boy from the gutter, 
feed, clothe, and house him, and put him where he 
might make aman of himself. If in a few weeks the 
shiftless boy came back to Gordon, ragged, dirty and 
hungry, the colonel would treat him as though he 
was a waif just picked up, and again feed, clothe, and 
place him. 

Though he was scrupulously polite to his subordi- 
nates, yet none of them was ever allowed to forget 
that Gordon was in command. In giving orders he 
wasted no words, and allowed no subordinate to wan- 
der away from the business in hand. But no one 
could have a more kindly regard for the feelings of 
others. 

The contractor who was building the fort had a 
clerk named Stannard. Gordon, having been ordered 
to another post, was making a farewell visit to the 
fort, in company with the Inspector-General and a 
dozen officers. The inspection was over, and all the 
party except Gordon had seated themselves in the 
steam-launch. He darted across the ground, threw 
open the door of the clerk’s hut, rushed in, and wring- 
ing his hand, exclaimed: ‘‘Good-by, Stannard! God 
bless and keep you always!” Before the astonished 
clerk could reply, Gordon was out of the hut, and 
rushing towards the launch. 

One of the best and greatest of men, whose ambi- 
tion was to be a co-worker with the Master, confessed 
that he was but an “earthen vessel.” Gordon was 
swayed by the same ambition and humility. He knew 
his frailties, but he cared only for the praise or blame 
of one being—God. He did not think himself perfect, 
but he tried to be aman whom the Lord could use, 
and overcome his conscious imperfections. His pur- 
pose like a true soldier was to obey. 


— —_ 
CALLING ON AN EMIR,. 


The Orientals are great admirers of stately cere- 
mony and gorgeous apparel, and no one can hope to 
gain favor from an Eastern despot who does not ap- 
proach him with flourish and glitter. When Dr. 
Landsell, during his late Asiatic tour, visited the 
Emir of Samarkand, he thought it best to make the 
most of his opportunities in the following fashion: 


I first put on my cassock, that did duty when I went 
to the Court of St. James. Over this I put on a gor- 


garment I bought in Servia, asa specimen of u Ser- 
vian gentleman’s vest,—grand enough for a general, 
—and tied a cincture at the bottom, with ends hang- 
ing at the side, and over these I hung my scarlet 
hood. 

Fortunately, perhaps, there was no mirror in the 
room, or my heart might have failed me; but T next 
put round my neck a Provincial Grand Chaplain’s 
collar of purple and gold, and on this pinned three or 





the bottom my pocket Bible, after which my costume 
was completed by a college cap; and thus arrayed, I 
mounted my palfrey and sallied forth. My two digni- 
ties went in Font, preceded by a whole bevy of offi- 
cials, and the two interpreters came after. 

Of course I looked at the people as we passed 
through the streets. Need I say that they looked 
still harder at me, doing my utmost, as I was, to keep 
my countenance? The boys, not content with a pass- 
jing glance, ran before, and kept turning round to 
|look, and in the bazaar buyers and sellers stopped 
their bargaining in order to gaze. 

All went well, howeyer, and we reached the cita- 





geous, gold-embroidered waistcoat, adapted from a | separated—forever. 


four masonic jewels, by way of medals, and slung at | 
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high clay walls, having an imposing gateway, with a 
chamber above and a tower on either side. A num- 
ber of troops were drawn up, who received me with 
a salute, and we dismounted, to be received by two 
officers at the entrance, one of whom took charge of 
my presents for his master. We then crossed the 
first court, and on entering the second, I caught sight 
of his Majesty at a distance through an open door. 

The audience-chamber was a good-sized room, car- 
peted all over, but without a stick of furniture, ex- 
cept two roughly-made deal chairs, with crimson 
seats. The Emir was perched on one, and after giv- 
ing mea feeble shake of the hand, he motioned me 
to the other. 

After explaining the nature of his mission to the 
Emir, which was ‘to distribute good books in pris- 
ons and hospitals, and to examine antiquities,’’ the 
doctor took his leave in the same formal way. 


a 
For the Companion. 
THE EAST WIND. 
The east wind is coming, all moist with the spray, 


And the odor of brine, from the billows at play; 
The hot day is ending, and this puff from the sea 





Is like a fond kiss of my mother for me. 

O day of mid-summer! how gratefully now 

The breeze from the ocean steals over my brow! 

I remember that only two brief moons ago, 

The east wind seemed coming from icebergs and snow, 

So chill was its breath, and so frigid its mien, 

While May flaunted gz yly her banners of green. 

But lo! with the smile of our beautiful June, 

Came its wooing embrace with the bobolink’s tune; 

A herald of gladness, passing graciously by, 

To temper the heat of our fervid July. 

O much abused east wind! I will not again, 

Methinks, of thy coming or presence complain; 

For lingering yet, as a boon from the skies, 

Thou'rt blessing the couch where a sufferer lies: 

Giving strength to endure, and courage to bear, 

His burden of pain, uncomplainingly there: 

A respite from anguish, whilst soothingly now 

Thy breath from the ocean is fanning his brow. 
HENRY 8S. WASHBURN. 


—«@>——__ 
A SONG FROM THE HEART. 


One afternoon, towards the close of the year 1851, 
a gentleman occupying a room in a hotel at New Or- 
leans had his attention arrested by the tones of a 
flute, not far away, played sweetly, but evidently by 
anovice. Taking a like instrument from its box on 
a table near him, he executed the “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,”’ with variations. Presently there came a faint 
tap upon the door, and responsive to his “Come in!” 
a lad of perhaps fourteen years entered his presence. 
“Well, my boy, what do you wish?” the gentleman 
asked, in a kindly tone. ‘While I was playing on 
my flute afew moments ago, I heard you play, as I 
never heard any one play before. I am blind, but 
managed to find my way here, hoping to hear more 
of your music,” timidly. ‘I shall be pleased to ac- 
commodate you. Take a seat; there is a chair close 
beside you, at your right hand.”’ The boy sat down, 
and the gentleman played several pieces exquisitely. 


“Who are you?” inquired the lad, ina husky voice. 

, “My name is Kyle, and I am travelling with Jenny 
Lind.” 

“You are?” earnestly. ‘I am very fond of music, 
and when I learned that she was to sing in this city, 
I wanted so much to hear her that I cried. But my 
mother is a widow and poor, and we live ’way up the 
Mississippi; so I didn’t cry much, because I knew it 
wouldn’t do. any good. Then my friends took up a 
collection, and gave me a small sum of money, 
enough, they thought, to pay all expenses into one of 
her concerts. The price of a ticket is so high, though, 
that I cannot buy one.” 

“You shall hear her this evening,” returned Mr. 
Kyle, his feelings touched by the boy’s story, “and it 
shall not cost you anything, either.” 

Behind the scenes, a few hours later, he was listen- 
ing to the “Swedish Nightingale,” nor in the vast 
audience was any one more appreciative than he. 
When, responsive to an encore, she sang “Sweet 
Home,” he was unable to repress his sobs, so loud as 
to be overheard by her. Inquiring whence the sounds 
proceeded, Mr. Kyle narrated the history of her un- 
seen auditor, and in it she was greatly interested. 

“Please attend him to my room to-morrow at elev- 
en,”’ she said, *‘and have him bring his flute.” 

The next morning, just before the appointed hour, 
Mr. Kyle went to the boy’s room, and informed him 
that Jenny Lind desired to see him. 

“To see me?” was the reply, in a surprised tone. 

“Yes. And she wishes you to take your flute with 
you.” 

“ Too amazed to speak, the lad took his flute and 
went with Mr. Kyle. Reaching the songstress’s room, 
she extended her hand to him, and cordially said,— 

“IT am glad to see you,—more sorry than I can tell 
that you cannot see me. Mr. Kyle informs me that 
you caine a long distance expressly to hear me sing.”’ 

“Yes’m, I did,” tremulously. 

“He also informs me that you play the flute quite 
nicely.” F 

“I thought I could play pretty well until—until I 
heard him,”’ modestly. 

“T should like to hear you.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t play so well as vou think,” and 
his face crimsoned as he spoke. 

“I shall be able to judge of that better after hav- 
ing heard you,” she observed, cheerfully. ‘You play 
for me, and then I will sing for you. That is fair, is 
it not?” 

“Yes’m;” and placing the flute to his lips, with evi- 
dent reluctance, he played a simple air. 

“Have you ever had any instruction?” she asked, 
when he removed the instrument from his lips. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“You do excellently, considering all things, and I 
believe, in time, notwithstanding the great affliction 
that is yours, with practice you may become a very 
skilful flutist.” 

“No one ever said so much as that to me before,” 
he articulated, with difficulty, owing to the choking 
lumps in his throat. 

“Now I will sing to you;” and she did, as admira- 
bly as she would have sung if in the presence of 
thousands. 

“God bless you!” he returned, fervently. 

“Please also take this,” placing in his hands a roll 
of bills. “It will provide you and your mother with 
some of the comforts of life. Do not try to thank 
me,” as his lips moved; ‘‘only remember me in your 
prayers. Hoping to see you again, I must now bid 
you good-by,” and with a clasp of the hands, they 











The “roll” contained three hundred dollars, a larger 
sum of money than ever had been in the boy’s family 
at one time. 


WANTED HER THIRDS. 


The law in many States gives a wife a legal right 
toa third of all her husband’s personal estate after 
his death, and a life interest in his real estate, and 
many shrewd wives keep a sharp eye on their “thirds” 
while their husbands are living,—which is often a 
wise thing todo. A good law has made it impossi- 
ble for husbands to dispose of their real estate with- 





out the signature of the wife to the deed of transfer. 
A lawyer tells a laughable story of an old lady who 


| wanted her “lawful thirds” in advance : 


The old lady and her husband, a pleasant-looking 
but verdant old couple, came into my office, accompa- 
| nied by a man, evidently a farmer, 





“My father left me and went on deck. I was! del. This is a large artificial mound, surrounded by| ‘We want to git some writin’s drawed up,” said 


the old gentleman. 

“Very well,” I said, glad of even a small fee, for I 
was just beginning my legal career. 

“I’m goin’ to sell” —— 

“We're goin’ to sell,” interrupted the old lady, gen- 
tly but firmly. 

“Well, we’re goin’ to sell a acre of my medder- 
land,” said the old gentleman. 

“Our medder-land,” said the old lady. 

“Mandy!” said the old gentleman, in a tone of 
mild reproof. 

“Don’t keer!”’ said Mandy. “I have my sheer in 
it same as you, Nahum, an’ I don’t sign no writin’s 
till I’ve had my thirds in cash in my own hands; 
mind that.” 

“Oh, you'll git your thirds all right,” said the old 
gentleman, reassuringly. 

“I know I will,” replied Mandy, with a confident 
nod of her head. 

The necessary papers having been made ready for 
signatures, the old gentleman wrote his name, and 
then said,— 

“Sign right thar, Mandy; right thar under my 
name.” 

“T aint a-goin’ to, Nahum.” 

“Why?” 

“T haint had them thirds yit.” 

“Well, you can’t git ’em, Mandy, till you’ve signed 


so the prop’ty leg’ly b’longs to neighbor Hickson.” 
“Then I shan’t sign.” Again Nahum, reprovingly 
said,— 
“Mandy!” 


“T shan’t.”” 

“Now, Mandy, have sense.” 

“T will, Nahum; we’re goin’ to git a hundred dol- 
lars fer that piece o’ medder, an’ I want thirty-three 
dollars an’ thirty-three cents of it. I’m ’titled to an- 
other third of a cent, but I’ll let that go.” 

“But, Mandy; don’t you see that”—— 

“No, Nahum, I don’t see nothin’ of the kind. I 
long ’go made up my mind never to put my name to 
airy writin’ till I had the money fer it.” 

Here Mr. Hickson came tothe rescue. Counting 
out thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents, he 
handed it to the old lady, and said, laughingly, — 

“There is your money. Now put your name here.” 

Mandy counted it, tied it up carefully in a corner of 
a blue gingham handkerchief, hid it away in a mys- 
rious and unsuspected pocket in her balmoral skirt, 
and then signed the ‘‘writin’s.” 


AN EDITOR IN DISTRESS. 


The moral of the following amusing story will cer- 
tainly manifest itself to those who have any wish to 
unlawfully appropriate watermelons to their ‘own 
uses. 


Day before yesterday, a man came into the office, 
took a chair, and unburdened his mind to us as fol- 
lows: 

“This country is overrun with foreigners. We are 
being ruined by ’em. None of them should be al- 
lowed to land until they have been long enough in the 
country to learn the language.” 

“What is the matter? What makes you talk that 
way?” 

“Just look at me,’ he replied, in a whisper; ‘see 
how my clothes are too big, I have fallen off so many 
pounds.” 

“What has that got to do with the foreigners learn- 
ing English?” 

“IT was travelling in the interest of my paper. Near 
San Antonio I saw a large watermelon patch. I 
climbed over the fence, and was just about to cut 
open a big watermelon, when a woman came out of 
the house. She was a Bohemian, I think. She talked 
at me, but I didn’t understand what she said. I told 
her I was an editor, and my paper had always advo- 
cated foreign immigration, but if she refused to en- 
courage the press with that watermelon, that I 
would pay for it next time I came that way, or I 
would send her a copy of my paper for a year, or 
bring out her husband for some office.” 

“She jabbered and sputtered, and waved her hands 
about, and tried to pull the watermelon from under 
my arm, but I got away with it. 

“Ten minutes after I ate it I was swelled all up. I 
was taken to San Antonio. The doctors pumped me 
out. I never felt so bad in my life, but I am cured of 
eating watermelons. It makes me sick to dream of 
watermelons. Those doctors, it seemed to nie, turned 
me inside out, and scraped me. It was the worst 
scrape ever I was in.” 

“But what has all that got to do with foreigners 
learning English?’’ we asked the stranger. 

“The watermelon was poisoned to kill crows. That 
was what the Bohemian woman wanted to tell me, 
but she labored under the disadvantage of not know- 
ing the language of the country. If I had known 
that melon was poisoned, I would never have been 
such a hog as to eat it myself. All this comes from 
foreigners being ignorant.” 


~+* 
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HE DIDN’T WAIT. 
The familiar lines,— 


“He who fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 
and the old saying, “Discretion is the better part of 
valor,” often find as quick a response in the heart of 
an East Indian. hunter as they ever did in the heart 
of the boastful Englishman or American who swelled 
with valor on training day. In St. John’s “Forests of 
the Far East” is found the following amusing account 
of an encounter between an alligator and a hunter 
who had wanted to meet him. 


Some years ago the alligators in the River Sarawac 
increased beyond all precedent, and several fatal ac- 


cidents occurred from their unusual ps One 
monster, in particular, of immense size, and singular- 
ly malevolent appearance, had been identified as a 


man-eater by various signs which the Malays recog- 
nize, and Captain Brook, the Rajah Mudah, deter- 
mined to attempt his capture. 

Accordingly he went down the river one evening in 
a small sampan, accompanied by a famous native 
sportsman provided with the proper trap and bait. 
When the trap had been set, the Malay stood up in 
the sampan, and apostrophized the reptile somewhat 
in this wise: 

“Oh, come forth from thy foul den, and behold me! 
Listen to my words, you hideous old humbug! Come 
out that I may pierce you with my spear, and bear 
your headin triumph through the Me ye You 
daren’t you cowardly beast, you destroyer of women 
and cattle! May your” 

At this moment the water surged up over the sam- 
pan’s side, and a hideous head, rough with green 
scales, appeared on the surface, not six feet from the 
speaker’s face. Without a word he dropped into his 
seat, and paddled vigorously from the spot. Captain 
Brook himself felt nervous, for one touch of the mon- 
ster’s tail would have upset the frail craft. But when 
the sampan was some hundred yards from the spot, he 
began to rally his comrade on the remarkable differ- 
ence between his boasts and his actions when the de- 
sired opportunity had arrived. 








~ 
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AT the mouth of a Cornish mine there is this ad- 
vice: “Do not fall down this shaft, as there are men 
at work at the bottom of it.” 


Fashionable wife—Did you notice, dear, at the par- 
ty last evening, how grandly our daughter Clara 
swept into the room. y 

usband (with a gat) ery Clara can sweep 
into any room grandly enough, but when it comes to 


sweeping out a room, she isn’t there, 
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For the Companion. 
FIREFLIES. 


Standing with her palms together 
Pressed so tight; 

On her face a look of wonder 
And delight, 

Gracie watched the fireflies dancing 
Here and there, 

Gleaming through the sweet, soft, summer 
Evening air. 

Mamma smiled to see the dawning 
Glad surprise 

In the clear depths of her girlie’s 
Hazel eyes. 


* Are they fairies’ lanterns, mamma?”’— 
Questioned she; 
“That at night they carry with them, 
So to see; 
Or,” the eager little face flushed 
Rosy-bright, 
With a memory of winter’s 
Fleecy-white ; 
And she clapped her small hands softly, 
“Now I know, 
Mamma, they are little star-flakes, 
Like the snow.” 
a. C. S. 





—>—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
PANSIES. 


“Do you believe they’ll come, Marian ?” 
asked Patty. 

“Yes, I ’most know they will.” 

“‘There’s a cloud up there in the sky.” 

“But that’s only a little baby cloud; soft 
and white and pretty. That isn’t the kind 
of clouds that make it rain.” 

“There! I see the bobbing of their feath- 
ers!” cried Patty, peeping through the bush- 
es. “They’re coming!” 

Both of the small lassies ran to welcome 
their two little friends, who had come to 
spend the summer afternoon with them. 

The dolls came too; it had been expressly 
arranged that each visitor should bring her 
family. 

We have heard of some mothers who say 
that when they go visiting, they prefer to 
leave their children at home, that they may 
enjoy a little freedom from care. But these 
mothers of whom I am writing, far from 
seeming overtaxed by their home cares, 
were ready to declare that they never en- 
joyed themselves better than when they 
brought the whole family along. 

The extremely good behavior of the chil- 
dren must have had something to do with 
this agreeable state of things. Not one of 
them had ever been known to be quarrel- 
some, or to give trouble in any way. 

When their things were taken off in the 
baby-house at the end of the long piazza, 
they sat as quiet as mice, with their hands 
folded, staring straight into the honeysuckle 
vine. 

They never meddled with anything, nor 
teased for anything.. They listened while 
their mothers talked, and never interrupted 
anybody. And when, after an hour’s play 
with them, the mothers decided to have a 
game of hide-and-seek in the garden and 
lawn, they made no objection to being left, 
but sat on as before. And the mothers felt 
quite sure that if they left them until to- 
morrow morning, they would not stir. 

The play was delightful, for the place 
seemed to have been made on purpose for 
hide-and-seek. There were odd nooks and 
corners without end, to say nothing of the bushes 
and tree-trunks. 

All went on happily, until Patty peeped around 
the arbor behind which Grace and Lilla and Mari- 
an were hiding. 

Around the other corner they rushed as she “I 
spied” Grace, and all three forgot everything else 
in the scramble to reach the goal before her,—for- 
got, alas! Patty’s little pansy-bed, which lay on 
the shady side of the arbor. 

It really did seem as if they might have been 
more careful, for Patty had time and again shown 
them her pets. But we all know how much may 
be forgotten in the excitement of a lively game. 

Patty’s scream came too late. The little feet 
tramped pitilessly among the flowers, leaving a 
mournful wreck behind them. 

Patty cried, then pouted and sulked, and would 
not be coaxed out of it. 

The pleasant afternoon was spoiled, in spite of 
the nice little tea which mamma had had set out 
under the trees, because the baby-house would 
have been too crowded. 

Patty sat for a while beside her sister, but would 
not drink her tea, and soon left the table. 

“She’ll be sure to do something spiteful to me, I 
know,” said Marian, shaking her head as she 
looked after Patty. “She always does. She’s the 
spunkiest little thing you ever saw !” 

Around the house towards her garden Patty 
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| went, her little heart swelling with grief and an- | 


ger. She loved her pansies, and had rejoiced in 
every blossom which had turned its pretty face up, 
as if looking to see how beautiful the world is. 

When Marian had chosen to have geraniums | 
and verbenas and mignonette and heliotrope and 
lilies in her garden, Patty had chosen only pan- 
sies, and was fond of bringing a few to lay beside 
mamma’s plate at breakfast, or a button-hole bou- 
quet for papa. 

Poor Patty had a temper which was a sore 
trouble to her mamma. When any one wronged 
her, she would allow an ugly feeling of revenge to 
fill her heart, leaving no room for the spirit of 
loving kindness which would lead her to forgive 
and forget. 

“T'll pay her up!” she said to herself. “It was 
mean and hateful of them to spoil my pansies. I 
can’t pay up the others, ’cause they’re company ; 
but Marian’s my sister, and I’ll do something to 
her. Dll spoil her garden!” 

Marian’s garden lay on the sunny side of the 
arbor. Patty laid her angry grasp on a lily-stalk. 
But as she looked into the white heart of the love- 
ly flower, her hand dropped. All flowers were 
dear to her, and she found it hard to resolve to 
hurt a single one. 





“T'll do it by-and-by,” she said, and slowly 
walked round to her poor pansies. : 

“Why, you here, mamma ?” she said. 

Sure enough, mamma was stooping over the 
bed, busily doing her best to set things right again. 
She easily guessed the meaning of the swollen 
eyes and angry little face, but took no notice of 
them. 

If Patty’s body had been crooked and deformed, 
how tenderly her mamma would have cared for 
her, and had everything done to try to cure her. 
But it was Patty’s poor little soul which was de- 
formed with evil passions, and she was as earnest- 
ly trying to help her to cast them out. 

“It is a pity, dear,” she said, holding up some 
of the torn, bruised flowers, ‘‘but the bed will soon 
look as well as ever. Do you know what ‘pansy’ 
means ?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“It is from ‘pensée,’ the French word for 
thought.” 

“But flowers don’t think, do they, mamma ?” 

“I suppose not. I believe it must mean the 
thoughts they bring to us. See what bright little 
things they are!” 

“Yes,” said Patty, bursting into tears again. 
“They always laugh up at me, as if they were glad 
when I come.” 

“They make me think,” went on mamma, “of 
‘all the sweet and pleasant things which help to 





the pansies. 
heart, they will crowd out all the sweet flowers of | 
patience and loving kindness. 
ing soon to take a ride, and you may go too.” 











make them so beautiful. The sunshine and the | 
moonlight, the fresh air and the soft rains and the 
gentle winds. And they show all these things in 
their pretty faces, don’t they ?” | 

“Yes,” said Patty. 

“A little child, you see, has all that a pansy has, 
but think, little one, how much more. She has 
all the blessings in her home—the love and care of 
her parents and friends, the play, the comfort. 
Don’t you think all these sweet and pleasant things | 


| Ought to shine out in her dear little face ?” | 


Patty did not answer. It was a very new thought 


to her. | 


“They will only do that when the plants are | 


carefully rooted in a little heart which takes in | 
the sunshine of the love of the dear Saviour who | 
came to us as alittle child. 
Patty.” 


Pull up that weed, 


Patty carefully drew out a weed which grew 


close to a pansy root, and smoothed the earth with 
her plump little hand. 


| 
“If we allow weeds to grow, they will crowd out | 
And if evil passions grow in the | 


Now, pet, I am go- 


Mamma went away, and Patty sat still, full of 


the thoughts the pansies had brought 
to her, then slowly picked the finest 
of the blossoms which were left, and 
brought from a hiding place in the 
arbor some bits of tin foil. 

With dainty, painstaking little fin- 
gers, she made up three tiny bouquets, 
which she carried and placed between 
the folded hands of the children in the baby-house, 
feeling quite sure they would keep them safely, 
which you will agree is more than could be ex- 
pected of some children. 

“There goes Patty,” said Grace. The three 
were playing croquet as she drove away with 
mamma. And all were surprised as she kissed 
her hand to them with a bright smile. 

“Oh, the darling little thing!” cried Lilla, as an 
hour later they went to their children. 

“Is this what you call something spiteful, Mar- 
lan ?” asked Grace. 

Marian was as much astonished as the others. 

“Tt means that she is not angry with us any 
more,” she said, softly, as with gentle hands they 
took the little peace-offerings. 

And Patty did not imagine that the silent little 
blossoms would have a word to say to any one 
else. But we are told that the influence of every 
loving act, even of a little child, lives on to make 
the world better. If this is true, we may be sure 
that the pansies carried their burthen of sweet 
thoughts with them. Sypney Dayre. 
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One bay the children were looking over some 
scrap-pictures. Among them was one of an apple 
and cherries. 


“QO mamma!” cried Edna. “Don’t you wish 


they were alive, so we could eat ’em ?” 
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(NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


: 
OMITTED RHYMES. 
Only three words omitted, in all. 


Thou, who with toil thy future carvest, 
Sow now what thou wouldst reap at * * * * * * *, 


At morn, at eve, at sultry noon, 
In sunlight or beneath the * * * *, 


Toilon. Heed not e’en scornful laughter. 
Think only of what cometh * * * * *, 


Toil on; for toil a blessing hath. 
After thy sowing cometh * * * *, 


Who sows with weeping hath a boon, 
That cometh with the * ****** ** ** 
For he, with joy, shall mow his swath, 
And gather in the * * * * * * * ® *, 
8. 8S. D. 
2. 


PRIMALS AND FINALS, 


The words required are of equal length. 
Read the primals, then the finals, and find a 
beautiful characteristic of autumn in Amer- 
ica. 

1, Title of a successor of Mohammed. 

2, To surpass. 

3, Pertaining to any particular place. 

4, Bible name of the modern town called 
Jufna, 30 miles from Bethel. 

5, Feminine name of the New Testament, 
which signifies roses. 

6, Old English word for to lengthen out. 

_ 7, A pulpy fruit with a nut or stone contain- 
ing the kernel. 
3. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE, 
I. Concealed Word-Square. 


In each sentence is concealed a word, the 
definition of which is found following in the 
same sentence. Arranged in the order indica- 
ted, the words form a square. 


1, It is a fact, ordinarily he never gambles, 
uuless he meets one who plays on the stage, or 
on the cars, 

2. Inchanging the figures from the “Dr.” 
side to the “Cr.,’”? I’m easily confused; it 
seems to be in violation of the laws of book- 
keeping, 

3. Nat, I reduced this fraction to its lowest 
terms, and if not too weary, will you please 
see if I did it correctly? 

4. Chester left home gay with the anticipa- 
tion of a pleasure trip; but if he writes, his 
communication will be a Greek letter to me— 
his penmanship is so illegible. 

5. Over there, Daniel, where you see the re- 
mains of a kind of a rampart, is the spot 
where I received the shot which carried away 
my arm. 

IT. Concealed Diamond. 


Cut off three letters from each corner of the 
word-square, and leave a double diamond, the 
letters and words of which are hidden in the 
following sentences, each sentence containing 
the definition of that which is concealed with- 
in it. 

1. The Rev. J. T. Andrews, LL. D., joined 
our family at an afternoon meal, two weeks 
ago. 

2. Come quickly, for I’m in a very great hur- 
ry, and am on the border of distraction lest 
we be behind time. 

3. Dressed in such heavy woolen attire, do 
you not get overheated easily, and soon be- 
come fatigued? 

4. Do not name girls after a novelist’s hero- 
ines; it is bad taste, even in the way of a girl’s 
nickname. 

5. A correspondent, “A. B. C,” who says he 
is a regular “M. D.,” wants to know if there 
is a musical note which is particularly trying 
on a singer’s throat. ; ELGIE BELL. 


4, 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. The —— caught a fine —— for his pupil. 


2. I saw one of the —— dressed - — —~— —— of 
scarlet and blue. 

3. I cannot stay long in ——, as I must —— to 
Rome. 

4. There were rows of —— placed in —~ ——. 

5. The was made —— —— beautiful material 





as I ever saw. 

6. I should like to know whether this “——” tea 
—- — spurious. 

7. When intoxicated there was a ———— at his 





5. 
CHARADE. 


To the south wind’s gentle whisper 
When it mourns the violet’s death, 
Add the coat which bids defiance 
To the north wind’s icy breath. 


The two amount to nothing, 
There is no weight or worth 

To this poor thing that stands alone, 
Most useless of the earth. 


Yet in the right place put it, 
And woudertal te own, 

The one that stands beside it 
To tenfold strength has grown. 


6. 
MIDDLE ACROSTIC. 


Change the middle letter of the words, whose defi- 
nitions are given in the first column, to make those 
given in the second. F 


1, A mist. 

2, A charm. 

3, A dead body. 

4, Makes naked. 

5, To name. 

6, Flowers. 

7, Talked wildly. 

8, Part of a church. 


9, Ran. 
10, A cottage. 10, A public house. 
11, A fixed look. 11, A shop. 
12, Adapted to the occasion. 12, Wearfed. 
13, More recent. 13, A stratum. 


The central letters of the second column, read 
down, will give the name of an important event that 
occurred on September 10, 1813. F. 3. ¥. 


1, Bravery. 

2, To shed. 

3, A wood of small growth. 
4, Packs of goods. 


6, Garments. 
, Valued. 

8, Thin. 

9, Infuriated. 
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une rs are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 





For the Companion, 
PNEUMONTA. 


To reach reliable conclusions respecting the more 
important diseases, the experiences of many observers 
in different localities need to be compared. Medical 
books and magazines furnish comparisons to some 
extent, as do the frequent medical meetings, with 
their papers and discussions, But the end is being 
reached in a more systematic and thorough way in 
England. Thus, in the case of acute pneumonia, 
reports have been received by a central committee of 
over one thousand cases from four hundred and 
eighty observers. These were put in charge of a sub 
committee, to arrange, and to deduce from them 
what may be looked on as established results. The 
following we have gathered out of them, and here 
present as a brief summary: 

1. While pneumonia is apt to be connected with 
bronchial and catarrhal affections, this is by no means 
invariable. We take this to mean that it may occur 
without any symptoms of a “cold.” 

2. Pneumonia often attacks more than one member 
of a family at atime. This, we suppose, may be in- 
terpreted as either indicating a common cause, or an 
infectious character of the disease. 

3. When it is unusually prevalent, the rate of mor- 
tality from it is exceptionally low. 

4. Defective drainage and sewer-gas poison may 
both cause it, and favor its spread; but such cases 
are neither specially severe nor mortal. 

5. Alcoholic excess is often the exciting cause of it. 
When so caused, it is the most fatal form of the dis- 
ease. 

6. Next to alcoholic poison, the most unfavorable 
conditions for it are fatigue and mental depression, 

7. The disease may be infectious; be communicated 
to those who are in intimate and prolonged connec- 
tion with it—as nurses and bed-fellows, Still, it is 
not infectious as ordinarily seen, 

&. One attack predisposes to a second attack; but 
the patient is as likely to survive it as the first. 
In rare instances there is a third attack. 

9. It does not tend to terminate in consumption, 
even when the patient belongs to a consumptive 
fumily. Such an one recovers as rapidly and as thor- 
oughly as others, 

10. When death oceurs it is most commonly on the 
sixth, seventh, eighth and tenth days. 

11. There are seldom any sequele—other ailments 
—as a consequent, 

12. Primary pneumonia is sudden in its onset, and 
ix due to some chill and exposure. It has all the 
character of an acute inflammation, with a marked 
tendency to spoutaneous recovery. It is largely de- 
pendent on meteorological changes, such as induce 
other forms of lung inflammation. 


+ 
For the Companion, 
BIRDS FOR PROFIT. 
AN AVIARY FOR CANARY BIRDS, 
An aviary for the raising of canary birds for profit 
can be easily prepared. If you have not a room in 
your house that can be used for the purpose of an 


aviary, have one built. Make it eight feet wide and 
sixteen feet long. Let it face the east, for the birds 


like the sunshine, and the afternoon sun is too hot | 
tor them. Have plenty of windows, but let them be | 


ou the south, east and north sides, and no two op- 


posite, so as to admit a draft. Let all the windows | 


and the one door be furnished with a screen, for most 
of the season you will want the windows and the 
door open. 


Have built in the eastern end (the front of the 


building making one side of it) a cage made of screen- 
ing. Let it be three feet wide, and extending across 
the entire width of the room, which is eight feet. 
Have this divided into two equal parts, making each 
three by four. 

This division may be made of screening also. Have 


a dvor in each of these divisions, and the entire bot- | 


tom furnished with a drawer to pull out, so as to be 
easily cleaned, These two large cages are for the re 
ception of the voung birds as soon as their sex is dis 
tinguished. Each of these cases will accommodate 
comfortably six dozen birds. 

(iet eight little tin buckets holding a pint each. 
Have the proper person cut five holes in each, the 
size of a quarter, and an inch from the bottom. 
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Have the edges of these holes bound, so the birds 
will be in no danger of hurting themselves. Three 
of these for seed and one for water in each apart- 
ment will be amply sufficient, and the birds will learn 
to use them properly without any trouble. 

The old birds may be in cages, hanging on the walls 
of the room. Many advise turning them loose in a 
room furnished with trees, in which to build, and 
leaving them entirely to themselves. We tried this 
plan one season, and very much prefer caging them, 
as I have just described. 

I agree with others that according to the former 
plan they breed faster, and that it is an economical 
way (the outlay for males being so much less); but 
the females become anxious for another nest before 
the young ones are old enough to take care of them- 
selves, and so partially neglect them, or leave them 
altogether. So, many die from starvation and want 
of attention. 

You will doubtless raise some clear yellow birds. 
These, when about six weeks of age—that is, when 
they begin their first moult—can be colored re d by a 
plenteous feed upon cayenne pepper. Use a teaspoon. 
ful of pure pepper to one egg. Feed the birds on 
this alone for about six weeks, unless it seems to dis- 
agree with them, in which case give a little seed. 

These birds, when they have donned their new coat 
of feathers, will be crimson canaries. 

All your canaries when moulting—and it occurs 
with the old birds in August and September, when 
they should be separated immediatel; from each oth- 
er, and all expectation of raising any more birds that 
season be given up—should be fed, in addition to their 
regular feed, upon ripe mango peppers. They are 
very fond of them; it tones up the system and bright- 
ens the plumage. At this period they should be kept 
warm, and carefully excluded from drafts. 
| In September your birds are ready for market, if 

you choose to sell them then; but if you keep them 
until the tirst of December, they are then called birds 
in full song, and are worth at least one-half more. 
Write to some fanciers and learn what the y will pay 
at both seasons, and judge for yourself whether it 
would be better to keep them until that time. 





EO 
OLD MAGE AND THE THUNDER. 


There are judicious dogs as well as judicious men, 
and a gentleman in Hawkinsville (Ga.) owns a dog 
undoubtedly very wise, magnanimous, and discreet. 
The Hawkinsville News has this account of him: 


Mr. Boney Fussell has a very fine yard dog that 
will admit no stranger. Notwithstanding this 4. is 
very watchful, he has some peculiarities about Bim 
that are not often found in the canine race. The dog is 
always mo blocked, but if by chance he should get on 
the outside, a stranger can come along and he will 
make no attempt to bite him, and will even suffer him 





| the dog will not go outside. 


to turn him in at the gate, but once inside this friend- 
ship is suddenly changed, and Mage is ready to dis- 
pute the right of premises. The yard gate may be 
left open, and any number of people may pass, but 


There is another peculiarity about the dog stranger 
still. When it is thundering, he retires under the 
sugar furnace, and there remains until the thunder 
ceases. So afraid is the dog that, on first hearing it 
thunder, let it be ever so distant, ‘he goes for the ih 
nace, and no coaxing or scolding ¢ can bring him out. 
During this time any person can goin and out with- 
out being molested by the dog. Being in company 
with Mr. Polk Williams last Saturday week, as we 
neared Mr. Fussell’s house, we saw that we were 
likely to be overtaken by a shower before we reached 
our destination, and concluded to stop. There was 
no one near the house to guard us in, and we were 
thinking that we would have to take the rain, when 
Mr. Williams said,— 

“Let us goin; old Mage won’t bother us; it is 
thundering,” and we passed in unnoticed. 


It is fortunate for the threatened parties if they 
know the one weakness of a dangerous man or beast 
whom they fear. Christian and Hopeful were afraid 
of Giant Despair, until he had “one of his fits.” 

—_—_—__¢.—__ 
CHEERFUL, 

If all travellers could take the cheerful view of 
things taken by the traveller mentioned below, the 
world would be saved a wonderful amount of worry- 
ing and fretting. 

“What time does the train go?” he lazily inquired 
as he slouched into the depot. 

“What train?” asked the special officer in reply. 


“Well, lemme see. Gimme time to sit down and 
look up my documents.” 


For Fever and Ague, and miasmatic diseases, 


Ayer’s Ague Cure is a positive remedy. [Ade. 
ne sade 
Mr. J. W. Cook, president, Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co., recommends Hood's Sarsaparilla, [Adv. 
asipaiiecaanaimiacmeiataae 


Frank Leslie, Esq., of the “Illustrated Weekly,” 
says: “For some time past I have been using BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE, and think it far preferable to anything I 
have ever used for the hair.” (Ade. 

————_>___—- 

Use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged, The genuine made only by JOHN 
I. BRowN & Sons, BosTON. Sold at all drug stores. [ Adv. 
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Bernhardus ennasawen 


Unequalled by any as to quality, elasticity, evenness 
of thread, finish and brilliancy of colors and shades, 
Samples sent to any address. Sold only by 
ISAAC » ALLEN co., 
1 Winter Street, "Boston. 


STATUE OF 


“Liberty Fnlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and pedes- 
tal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds 
for its completion, have pre- 
pared a miniature Statuette siz inch 
es in height,—the Statue Bronzed; 
Pedestal Nickel -silvered, — which 
they are now delivering to Subserib- 
ers throughout the United States 
at One Dollar Each, 

This attractive souvenir and Man- 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfect 
fac-simile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal twelve 
inches high,at Five Dollars Each 
delivered, 

; = 4 Address with remittance, 
EvCUTe RICHARD BUTLER, Sec’y, 
American Committee of the 
Statue of Libert 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 
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BRANCH HOUSES 
12 WARREN ST.NEW YORK. | «|B STON: 
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* * * This marvelous house has been built more ane 
300 times from our plans; it is so well planned that it af- 








He sat down and overhauled his pockets, and at the 
end of a quarter of an hour he approached the officer 
with: 

**I want to go to Flint.” 

“Flint! The train left fiv e minutes ago.” 

“Gone r ight out, has it?’ 

“Yes, sir. 

“And Pm left?” 

“You are.” 

“Well, perhaps it’s better. I presume I should 
have fallen asleep, and been carried fifty miles too far. 
I'll try and be on hand next time, but you needn't 
ask em to wait if I aint here.”—Detroit’ Free Press. 


— 
HARD TIMES. 


If “nobody wan't gwine ter steal nuthin’,” why 
should the old negro object to brick smoke-houses? 
was the question suggested by old uncle’s anxiety in 
regard to the matter. 

“How are times down in the country, uncle?’ 
asked a white man of an old negro. 

“Porely, sah, porely.”’ 

“What is the cause?” 

“It’s de comin’ in o’ dese Yankees, sah.” 

“How did they cause hard times?” 

“By t’arin’ down all de ole smoke-houses, sah.” 

“Why did that make any difference?” 

“Whut? Why did dat make any difference? Sah, 
da tore down de log-houses, an’ built brick ones in 
dar pl: ace. Da needn’t be so purticular. Nobody 
wan't gwine ter steal nuthin’.”—Arkansas Traveller. 


a —_ 
A VISIBLE SUPPORT. 

A great many men would have to admit that their 

| energetic and industrious wives were their “visible 

means of support,’ if called upon to show why they 

were not vagrants. We trust Mr. Krieffer received 

| the usual “sixty days in jail.” 





“Charged with being a vagrant,” said the prosecu- 
} tor as an old man named Krieffer was marched out 
before Judge Hutchins Thursday morning. “ Are 
you guilty or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty,” said the prisoner. “I’ve got a visi- 
ble support, and if you don’t believe me, look at that 
woman. She’s my wife and takes in washing. It’s 
a cold day when I can’t support myself.” 


— 
WHAT HE “TOWARD.” 


**Alexander,” said the school-mistress to a 9-year- 
old pupil, whose trousers were not complete at the 
knees, “please form a sentence with the word ‘tow- 
ard’ in it, and write the sentence on the board.” 

Alexander went to the board, and, after much trib- 
ulation within him, printed a string of letters that 
looked like a lot of half-feathered young roosters run- 
ning after a piece of dough. The sentence read— 
| “I toward my pants.”’— The Beacon. 





fords ample room even for alarge family. lst floor shown 
above; on 2d floor are 4 bedrooms and in attic 2 more. 
Plenty of Closets. The whole warmed by one chimney, 
Large illustrations and full description of the above 
as well as of 39 other houses, ranging in cost from $400 up 
to $6,500, may be found in “SHOPPELL’S MODERN LOw- 
Cost HousES .” a large quarto poms nhiet, showing also 
how to select ‘sites, get > bane, &e. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 50c. Stamps taken, or send $1 bill and we will re- 
turn the change,Address, BUILDINGPLAN Assoc IATION, 
(Mention this paper.) 24 Beekman St. (Box 2702.) N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, —. 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocva. 


fe Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


€& ROUND SHoy 
ow The Improved “ER, 


“KNICKERBOCKER ” 
Shoulder & 
BRACE 


Expands the Chest and promotes Free ucsieten, 

Prevents Children becoming Round-Shouldered, 

A perfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies, 

Physicians everywhere recommend them. 

No harness—simple—unlike all others, 

Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 

All sizes for Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 

The Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 

Sold by Druggists, Furnishing, Dry Goods and — 
eral Stores, or sent postpaid. on receipt of &1.00 
pair, plain, or 81.50 per pair, silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body. Address the manufacturers, 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 



























N, A, JOHNSON, Prop’r. EASTON, PENNA. 



















FINEST 
CALF 


CAUTION.—This is the Original $3 Shoe. Beware 
of imitations, which acknowledge their own inferiority 
by attempting to build upon the reputation of the orig- 
You cannot be sure of getting the genuine 
article unless you are careful to examine and see that 
our stamp appears plainly on the soles, 

These Shoes for gentlemen are made of finest Tannery 
Calf Skin, stitched with large Silk Machine Twist, and 
are unequalled in Durability, Comfort and Ap- 
pearance, They are made in various widths to fit any 
foot. They are made with either broad or narrow toes, 
Made in styles shown in cuts. The merits of these Shoes 
have caused such an enormous increase in the demand 
for them that we can now furnish proof that our cele- 
brated factory produces « larger quantity of Shoes of 
this grade than any other factory in the world, Our fac- 
tory is run, first and above all, in the interest of con- 
sumers; by giving their claims our first attention, we 
best further the interests of the retail trade, and by so 
doing best advance our own. 

We particularly request those who have been paying 
five or six dollars for their Shoes to at least try on a 
pair of these before buying a new pair. The quality of 
these Shoes has won for them so high a place in public 
estimation that they stand to-day absolutely with- 


Ask your retailer for the JAMES MEANS’ 83 
Probably he has them in stock. If he has 
not, let him write to us for dealers’ prices. We always 
carry a large stock, and can fill all orders the same day 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 
AS FOLLOWS: 


James Means $3 Shoe 


Unequalled 
DURABILITY. 


We have been in- 


Cc A U T l @) N formed _ that awe 


Shoe retailers when they are asked for the 
JAMES MEANS’ 
they “haven’t it,” but that , they “have a better 
Shoe for the same price.” You are probably 
aware that retailers always prefer to sell what- 
ever they happen to have in stock, and the only 
way for you to get what you want, is to insist 
upon having it, and send to us if you cannot get 
it. Wherever you live these Shoes are within 


$3 SHOE, reply that 


We sell to retailers on short credit only; there- 
fore some dealers will urge you to take inferior 
goods which they buy on long credit. If you can- 
not persuade your retailer to carry an assortment 
of sizes of these goods, then go to another retailer 
or storekeeper and you will probably find them. 
If not, then send tous. We are not in the retail 
business and do not care to sell single pairs, but 
we intend to place our goods within the reach of 
We prefer to have you buy of your retailer; 
but if you cannot, we will send you the 
Shoes by mail to any part of the United 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 
AS FOLLOWS: 


James Means $3 Shoe 
PERFECT 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING BY MAIL. 


Take a good-sized sheet of paper (brown wrapping 
paper will answer,, and a tape line or string; draw the 
measure around the foot while the stocking 1s on; draw 
it closely enough to touch in every part without pinch- 
ing. Measure where you see the lines in cut. When you 
have measured, write the measurements on your paper; 
then turn the sheet over and place it on the floor; place 
your foot upon it, bearing about half your weight, and 
then with a pencil held upright, mark the shape of your 
foot on the paper. Press the pencil firmly against your 
(See figure A.) Then take the best- 
fitting shoe you have, and mark the shape of that on the 
paper in the same way, keeping the point of the pencil 
close to edge and heel all the way around. State on 
your order whether you want Button, Congress, or Lace 
Shoes. The postage on shoes is 48 cents for each pair. 
The Shoes will be sent on the same day your order is re- 
ceived. Enclose with your order $3.48, and direct the 
envelope plainly, as follows: 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 


41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass, 


Please mention this paper. Send 
money by post-office ore 


ier or reg- 


istered letter. Be sure to give us 
your name and address, and above 
strictly accurate in all de- 
a. If want Shoes sent by 


press 0 n 
‘oead us aly three dol dolla: ™ 
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For the Companion. 


IN A DROP OF WATER. 


IT knew a mighty Emperor:— 
He lived in a drop of water;— 

TI saw him through a microscope, 
A very king of slaughter! 

“I'm monarch of the world!” he said, 

“Some hate and some adore me, 

But everywhere my willis law, 
And wyriads fall before me.” 

No doubt his “majesty” was great 
While ran his little minute, 

And might have been for a longer time 
And done sone misehief in it 

Had I not come, and swept him up, 
To him, and his, a mystery, 

And made an end of his little big world, 
And his mighty little history! 

CHARLES MACKAY. 


ie 


For the Companion. 


VICE-REGAL COURT OF IRELAND. 
By Nugent Robinson. 


The Vice-regal Court of Ireland is now, as com- 
pared with what it was before the “Union,” in the 
year 1800, but a poor and tawdry affair, a melan- 
choly bit of brummagem, an unsubstantial pag- 
eant; useless, save to a few needy milliners, hun- 
gry caterers, and ravenous office-seekers. 

The Act of Union sounded its death-knell. The 
Houses of Lords and Commons being transferred 
to London, it became “correct form” for the nobil- 
ity and gentry to repair to the English metropolis ; 
the era of absenteeism commenced, and to-day the 
court is shunned by people of high rank, while 
the “county people” are invariably conspicuous 
by their absence. 

It has been facetiously observed of the Vice- 
regal Court, that “the Lord-Lieutenant does all 
the dancing, the Chief-Secretary all the hunting, 
and the Under-Secretary all the work.” This is 
for the most part true, and a “dancing man’ is 
usually selected by the Government to send to 
Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant. 

The Viceroy’s official title is Lord-Lieutenant- 
General, and General-Governor of Ireland. His 
official residences are Dublin Castle, situated in 
the heart of the city, within bow-shot of the river 
Liffey, and the Vice-regal Lodge, in the centre of 
the celebrated Phoenix Park. His salary is twen- 
ty thousand pounds per annum. 

It was Jolin the “Landless,” son of King Henry 
II., who first conceived the need of a castle for 
Dublin. 

The fastness, for such it was, was commenced in 
1205, and completed in 1220. State records tell us 
that a judicial combat by the sword has been 
fought within the walls of the castle, and in pres- 
ence of the archbishops and justices. 

From time to time Parliament and Courts of 
Law were held here. It was not until Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s reign that it became a Vice-regal residence. 

The castle, as it now stands, no doubt retains 
much of the form of King John’s design, but the 


and enlarged, the latest addition being the Chapel 





Royal, a “good bit of Gothic,” completed in 1814. | 


Partaking as they do of the character of a cita- 
del, various portions of which have been added at 
different epochs, the castle buildings present an 
unsymmetrical and gloomy aspect. 

Facing the principal gate are the State apart- 
ments of the Viceroy. 
Lord-Lientenant appears on St. Patrick’s day, his 
breast adorned with a gigantic bunch of shamrock, 
extends from the throne-room. 

Opposite the State apartments is the office from 
which Ireland is governed; namely, that of the 
Under-Secretary, the position held by the late Mr. 
J. H. Burke. In the centre of the yard stands the 
Queen’s colors, guarded by a watchful sentinel. 

You through a marble vestibule to the 
State apartments. The hall is low-ceilinged, oak- 
panelled and crimson-carpeted. A yawning aide- 
de-camp receives you, and if the “aide” is with 
“His Ex,” an orderly sergeant takes care of you. 
At the foot of the grand staircase are two grim 
sentinels. 


pass 


The staircase is resplendent with exotics, and 
lined with suits of old armor. The more magnifi- 
cent chambers of the interior are a Council Hall, 
hung round with portraits of all the Lord-Lieu- 
tenants since 1798, and St. Patrick’s Hall. 

This splendid hall on drawing-room nights and 
on the night of St. Patrick’s ball is a sight never 
to be forgotten. 

Banks of flowers, from out of which belts of 
grouped lights burst up like fiery crocuses, are 
set round the walls. 

The varied niforms present charming contrasts, 
the dark gree: of the Rifle Brigade against the 
Vermilion Staff; the bullion-breasted Hussar 
against the Highland plaidie; the Household blue 
and white against the sad gray of the militia. 

As for the ladies’ dresses, they present a kaleid- 
oscope of color. 

In the olden time the Drawing-room receptions 
were held upon Sunday, and the Lady-Lieutenant 
played at cards. All that has been changed. 


A baleony on which the | 


For a day or two before the Drawing-room the 
streets of the Capital are blocked with carriages, 
within range of the establishments of fashionable 
milliners. ‘The provinces send up their contin- 
gent of well-bred-looking girls, glowing with 
health and happiness, to whom presentation at 
Court is the event of their lives. 

The club windows are filled with tawny-beard- 
ed, sunburnt country gentlemen, to the exclusion 
of familiar faces and forms. The hotels and out- 
side jaunting-cars do a great business. 

Quaint and dilapidated suits of Court costume 
adorn the windows of clothing establishments, 
and although no person ever thinks of hiring 
them, they nevertheless appear upon the scene with 
an undeviating and unerring punctuality. 

The immediate neighborhood of the castle as- 
sumes an unwonted liveliness, and a vast amount 
of preparation is made for the arrival of the 
Court from the Vice-regal Lodge; the royal en- 
sign is run up upon the flagstaff at the Birmingham 
Tower, and the “Castle Season” begins. 

The Viceroy holds two Levées, and the Lady- 
Lieutenant, two Drawing-Rooms. ‘The Queen’s 
Drawing-Room in Londen is held in the daytime; 
at Dublin Castle it is held at night. The Drawing- 
Room comes on the night following the Levée. 

Everybody who aspires to be anybody is franti- 
cally eager to be presented. High government 
officials, the army and navy, the professions, and 
county magnates may be presented. The mer- 
cantile element, unless exceptionally wealthy, is 
left out in the cold. No retailer of any descrip- 
tion is eligible. 

The Chamberlain announces the Levées and 
Drawing-Rooms in the daily papers. Every no- 
bleman and gentleman desirous of paying his re- 
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| suit, scarlet robe, and wearing his enormous and 
| weighty golden collar, introduces the municipal 
| body. 

By office-seekers a nod from the Viceroy is eag- 
}erly sought for; a shake of the hand commonly 
| produces ecstasy; and a passing word is a joy 
forever. 

Very light refreshments are given at the Draw- 
ing-Rooms. <A lady on one occasion, who was 
led to expect something more substantial than a 
cracker and a cup of tea, declared that while the 
‘society was very genteel, the refreshments were 
very infayriour.” 

The ladies, as a rule, are poorly and shabbily 
dressed; “tawdry” is the word. Of course there 
are some magnificent costumes, but “tawdry” 
holds its own, and, as an Trish lady would sorrow- 
fully exclaim, ‘‘More’s the pity !” 

Saint Patrick’s Ball, in honor of Ireland's pat- 
ron saint, takes place on the night of the 17th of 
March. It is the privilege of persons who have 
gone to Court to attend. 

After each Levée, Drawing-Room, dinner or 
ball, the invited ones repair to the Castle, or Vice- 
Regal Lodge, and inscribe their names in the visi- 
tors’ book. ‘To omit this act of homage is a fla- 
grant breach of etiquette. 

The second official residence of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, the Vice-Regal Lodge, is situated in the 
beautiful Phoenix Park, and is distant from the 
Castle about four miles. 

Its facade, facing the Dublin Mountains, which 
in clear weather seem to be at the enclosure of the 
Park, resembles that of our White House, with 
wings extended on either side. 

The Court is in residence here for three weeks 











THE VICE-REGAL C 


spects to the Viceroy sends in his card two days 
prior to the Levée. . 


the Chamberlain one week before the Drawing- 
Room. 

Ladies who have not been to court must be pre- 
sented by ladies who have had that experience. 
Every lady presented for the first time must be at- 
tired in white, and is kissed on the right cheek by 
the Viceroy. All gentlemen wear uniform, or 
court-dress, and ladies, trains, feathers, lappets 
and jewels. 

The Lord and Lady Lieutenant, accompanied by 
their suites of gentlemen and ladies, on Drawing- 


|Room nights enter the throne-room at nine 
o’clock. The presentations of débutantes then 
commence. 





The Chamberlain is handed a card by the lady 
entering the throne-room; a Page of Honor, at- 
tired in blue velvet, or an aide-de-camp, in scarlet 
and gold, pounces on her train, folds it over his 
left arm, orders her to remove her gloves if she 
has omitted to take them off,—gloves are not al- 


lowed in the presence of royalty,—her name is; among Americans is beyond question in part due | 


stentorially announced, and she marches up to the 
dais whereon stand the Viceroy and his lady. 

If she is personally known to either, they have 
a pretty word for her; if not, she is received with 
an icy smile, and she backs out, a very awkward, 
and perilous movement, since it is almost impossi- 
ble not to trip up in the now free-flowing train. 

A sigh of relief, and she passes into the draw- 
ing-room and onward to St. Patrick’s Hall, on the 
arm of her waiting cavalier, in search of refresh- 
ment. 

Mankind only attend the Levée. It is held from 
one o’clock till four. Everybody is in uniform 
or court-dress. The attire in which Mr. Oscar 
Wilde lately perambulated this country is “frock 
dress,” and is worn only at the entertainments 
given by the sovereign. 

The private entrée to the Levées, in other words, 
the right of coming up the back stairs, is accorded 
to the nobility, the Bench, and other high digni- 
taries. 

By ancient right and privilege, the Lord Mayor 
and corporation of Dublin take precedence of the 
general public; and his lordship, attired in court 


sah» 
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| tumn, when afternoon teas, polo, cricket, croquet, 
Every lady desirous of at- | and racquet matches are in vogue. 

| tending the Drawing-Room forwards her card to | 
greater portion of the edifice has been renewed | 


Not many hundred yards from the Vice-Regal 
| Lodge are the residences of the Chief and Under 
Secretaries for Ireland, and it was opposite the 
Viceroy’s summer residence that Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke met their ghastly 
deaths. 

The question of the abolition of the Vice-Regal 
Court has been on many occasions debated in the 
British House of Commons, but the opponents to 
the measure having declared it worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds a year to the city of Dublin, this 
“fixed fact” ever serves to renew its lease of life. 

—_\—__—~ @—__——__ 


For the Companion, 
DELUSIONS CONCERNING HEALTH. 
By J. M. Granville, M. D., M.R.C.P. 


Dyspepsia. 





| The great and grievous prevalence of dyspepsia 


| to their outrageously unphysiological custom of 
sipping cold water, and above all, iced water, be- 
fore and during meals. If the reader has not a 
fancy for plain speaking, he will do well to skip 
this article, for I mean to speak as plainly as pos- 


last, for this most urgent of reasons: it is only 
by using great plainness of speech that I can hope 
to doany service, and unless I succeed in that en- 
deavor, it will be useless to occupy valuable space 
in a popular periodical. 

The cold water cracks the enamel of the teeth, 
and causes them to decay. 
cel all other dental-surgeons in building up solid 
structures of gold to replace the teeth, but that is 
because the American people outrun all other peo- 
ple in the celerity with which they destroy. their 
natural teeth, and it is the cold, or iced, wafer that 
does it. 

It is the purpose of this little paper to prove 
that dyspepsia is an affair of the mouth rather 
than of the stomach, but I mean to begin my ar- 
gument with the stomach, and work back to the 
mouth, 





Is it not in one of the earlier volumes of ‘Tales 
from Blackwood” that wonderful of the 
portable stomach is to be found ? In the old coach- 
ing days, when hurried meals had to be taken 
while they “changed horses” at the wayside inn, 
this humorous piece of fiction narrates how cer- 
tain travellers were provided with stomachs like 
bags, which the guard collected at the window, 
and having had tilled with food, returned to their 
respective owners. 


Story 


The force of the story, from 
the physiologist’s point of view, lies in the fact 
that it treats all that precedes the placing of a 
meal in the stomach as unimportant, or at least, 
not strictly proper to the person who has to per- 
form the function of ‘feeding.” 

This is the principle upon which the designers 
of masticating machines, and the prescribers of 
pepsine and other aids to digestion, proceed. 

Of course it is true that the food we eat is only 
about one yard and a half by linear measurement 
nearer the organism which has to be fed when it 
is in the stomach than when it is still on the table, 
and so far as appropriation to the needs of the 
body is concerned, it is in no way near the fulfil- 
ment of its purpose until it has been actually ab- 
sorbed; nor is it even then, strictly speaking, in 
the body, though it may be circulating in the 
blood, until the hungry tissues take it up, and 
make it part and parcel of themselves. 

The mouth prepares the food for the process of 
digestion, and that function really commences with 
the taking of the victuals between the lips and 
teeth. ‘The stomach is, practically, a warm cham- 
ber, into which the food is received after it has 
been masticated and mixed with the secretion 





sible, and to be as candid as I can from first to | 


American dentists ex- | 


from the salivary glands, and if the food is not 


in the early spring and for six weeks in the au-! cut up small enough to be readily dissolved, or it 


has not been sufficiently mixed with an adequate 
quantity of the fluid which the glands of the 
mouth secrete, it will decompose instead of being 
digested, with the result of pains, flatulency and 
dyspepsia. 

Starting, therefore, from the stomach, we find 
that the first and indigestion 
want of preparedness on the part of the food, and 
this fault is distinctly chargeable to the mouth, 
with its apparatus for cutting 


chief cause of 


is 





, tearing and grinding 
the food, and its glands which are, or ought to he, 
like well-filled castors, ready to supply the food 
with the natural condiments required to render it 
wholesome and ready for the stomach-process, 
wherewith digestion—properly so-called—begins. 
Now let us look into the subject before us a little 
more narrowly. 

As soon as the food is taken between the lips, 
The morsel is 
examined, so to say, by tongue and teeth as to its 
If the sense of taste be 
acute and natural, that is, not blunted by the 
thickening or deadening effects of chronic inflam- 
mation, such as may be set up either by neglect of 
the teeth and the presence of tartar at their backs, 
by the habitual use of irritating condiments, or 
the abuse of lozenges and jujubes taken “for the 


the task of preparation begins. 


nature and properties. 


throat,”—a most pernicious practice, hy too 
much smoking, or the use of undiluted spirits, 
the presence of anything not fit for food will be 
readily detected. 

Children possess this faculty of self-protection 
by taste ina high degree, and those who live the 
simplest lives retain it the longest. Hor the sake 
(of health we ought to be careful to preserve the 
| function of taste as long as possible, and in an 
| unsophisticated state. ‘To this end very hot or 
| very cold, very acrid or very sweet, things ought 
to be avoided, and a habit should be formed and 
maintained of making nice discriminations of taste 
as to what we eat and drink. This will have the 
double effect of developing taste and of prevent- 
ing the hasty swallowing of food, than which no 
fault of habit is more mischievous. 
| The teeth, too, play an important part in the 
examination of the food taken into the mouth. 
| We are apt to think of the teeth only as cutting, 
| crushing, or grinding instruments. A very little 
| observation will show that they are in truth feel- 
lers of extraordinary delicacy. They recognize 
the slightest grit in food; and in health, enable 
jus to form—intuitively and unconsciously—the 
| most perfect judgment as to the condition of the 
morsel in the mouth, in regard to the degree of 
| trituration it has received and the further masti- 
cation needed by it. 

Adequate mastication is one of the first and 
| most indispensable conditions of the fitness of 
| food for the stomach, yet comparatively few per- 
| sons know how to use their teeth in this process. 
| The human animal is provided with teeth to cut 
| with, teeth to crush with, and teeth with which to 
| grind his food, but if only he can so divide the 
morsel in his mouth as to be able to swallow it, 
| he cares nothing more for the mouth process. ‘This 
is a grievous offence against nature, and like other 
of our bad habits, it gets worse as we grow older. 

It is the fashion to say, “Children bolt their 
food,” but as a matter of fact, they do not do so 
until they have been corrupted by the bad exam- 
ple of their elders, or until the habit has been in« 
duced by loose discipline in the conduct of meals. 
In the nursery, and in the hiving-room of adult 
life, meals ought never to be short, and on no ac- 
count hurried. Children should not be allowed to 
swallow their food in haste to get to play, and 
men and women should never hasten through a 
| meal to return to business or enter upon pleasure. 
| Health—without which life is a burden, and cer- 
| tainly not worth living—requires that the omniv- 
| orous human biped should cut his food with his 


or 
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front teeth, crush it with his middle teeth, and 
grind it teeth, and to do this he 
must eat in a leisurely manner, and even with 
some thought of what he is doing. 

If the food be not properly cut and crushed and 
ground, it is unreasonable to expect that it should 
be properly digested. Probably only a very small 
proportion of the food we eat is actually reduced 
to such a condition that it can be digested by the 
stomach, and the result is that it passes through 
the whole length of the alimentary canal unal- 
tered. 

This is especially 


with his back 


likely to be the case—and 
really with the fibre of beef and mutton, 
the tissue of vegetable foods, and such articles of 
food as are contained in soft but somewhat tough 
envelopes. For example: green peas, beans, 
pieces of rhubarb, celery, carrot, cucumber, and 
the like generally pass through without being dis- 
solved, much less digested. This is entirely the 
fault of the mouth, and results from defects in 
the process of mastication. 

Then, again, the mouth process includes the ad- 
mixture of the saliva with the food, and this is a 
matter of very high importance. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the fluid secreted by the glands sit- 
uated around the mouth is, in the human subject 
at least, designed to aid the process of digestion. 
Besides merely moistening the food in the mouth 
it helps to convert the starch—and potatoes and 
rice are wholly starch, and most other vegetables 
to a great extent “starchy”—into sugar. 


is so 


With a view to enable this process to be properly 
performed, the food should be allowed to remain 
in the mouth until it has become thoroughly in- 
corporated with the fluid which that cavity con- 
tains during food taking. And here I must take 
heart to speak very plainly on the subject of this 
unphysiological waste of the saliva which is caused 
Men who carry a cigar or 
cigarette in the mouth between meals and indulge 
in sputation must sutfer from indigestion. They 
are away one of the tributary 
fluids of the process, but they are so debilitat- 
ing the glands that the secretion they 
pour out is itself impoverished or perverted. 





by frequent smoking. 


not only throwing 
salivary 


Without making any pretence of setting out the 
physiology of digestion, it is thus easy to make 
plain, and recognize, the fact that dyspepsia is— 
and must be—an affair of the mouth rather than 
the The ré/e the mouth plays in the 
performance of alimentation is the initial one, and 
upon the manner in which it is achieved depends 
what comes afterwards. 


stomach. 


The question L have now to ask is, does the 
reader believe what Iam trying to tell him? If 
he does, it only remains to say, “Look to your 


teeth, miuasticate food, first cutting 
it with the front teeth, then crushing it with the 
teeth situated half-way in the 
jaw, and lastly grinding it with the large, rough 
back teeth,” further, that you do not 
depreciate the quality, the 


” «Slowly your 


which are hack 


and “See 


or by waste diminish 


quantity, of the saliva.” 
These ave not difficult rules of caution to ob- 
serve. Yet | am very certain that if they were 


accepted and acted upon, dyspepsia would be a 
rare disease. In case let the young, especi- 
ally lay to heart the lesson T have tried to teach, 
and so much advantage to health will acerue that 
the stomachs of the next generation will find it 
far less difficult than ours do to discharge their 
daily duty. 

Let me conclude by jotting a few brief sug- 
gestions for the guidance of those who are pre- 
paied to seck relief from the pangs and misery of 
dyspepsia on the lines which my view of the mal- 
ady lays down for treatment. 


any 


1. Rinse the mouth with a little warm—not too 
hot—water immediately before sitting down to a 


meal; and clean the teeth, both 
before and after eating. 

2. Never scrape the tongue. There is danger of 
irritating the minute struetures which cover the 
surface and setting up such inflammation as may 
lead to the closing of the taste-pores, or the orifices 
of the taste-buds or in which case the 
sense of taste will be greatly impaired. 

3. Avoid strong or acrid drinks, use condiments 
sparingly. If pickles are eaten, cut them up very 
small, and put them in the mouth at the moment 
when a morsel of food is just ready to be swal- 
lowed. ‘They will do infinitely less harm in the 
stomach than in the mouth. The same remark 
applies to salt, pepper, vinegar, mustard, and oth- 
er irritants. 

4, Never sip cold water during a meal, or drink 
it just before eating. Cold water should be drank 
after a meal, or between meals. 

5. Eat very slowly, and, particularly when tak- 
ing vegetables, let the morsel remain fairly long in 
the mouth. 

6. Never 
meal, 
other “antacid,” 
still incomplete. 

7. To “heart-burn” or “water-brash,” 
drink a tumbler of pleasantly warm water. 

8 No “dyspeptic” person should have recourse 
to lozenges or jujubes for any concurrent throat 
affection or cough, unless they consist simply of 


when possible, 


beakers, 


drink alkaline waters at or near a 


and do not use carbonate of soda, or any 


relieve 


gelatine, glycerine, or licorice. 

9. If the tongue be rough and dry, or thickly 
coated with rough furrows on the surface, wash 
the mouth out frequently with a weak solution of 
chlorinate of soda in warm water. If the tongue 
be moist and flabby, being apparently too broad, 











while the process of digestion is | 


} She want ter marry 


and indented by the teeth, wash the mouth free | 
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geneity wh with a weak solution of alum or borax in 
warm water. If the tongue be very red, wash the 
mouth frequently with warm water into which you 
drop ten drops of the “tincture of steel” for each 
ounce. None of these washes must, on any ac- 
count, be swallowed, but they may be “gargled” 
in the throat, so as to be applied well back at the 
base of the tongue. 

10. Dyspeptics should be especially careful to 
allow the whole apparatus of digestion fairly long 
periods of rest between meals, never less than fire 
hours. 

——_——_+» 
For the Companion. 


UNCLE REMUS’S WONDER STORY. 
By Joel Chandler Harris. 


There was one story that the little boy whom Uncle 
Remus delighted to entertain asked for with great 
regularity, perhaps because it has in it an element of 
witchcraft, and was as marvellous as it was absurd. 
Sometimes Uncle Remus pretended to resent this 
continued demand for the story, although he himself, 
like all the negroes, was very superstitious, and be- 
lieved more or less in witches and witchcraft. 

“Dat same ole tale,” he would say. “Well! well! 
well! W’en is we gwinter year de las’ un it? I done 
tole you dat tale so much dat it make my flesh crawl, 
kase I des know dat some er deze yer lonesome nights 
I'll be a-settin’ up yer by de fier atter you done gone. 
I’ll be a-settin’ up yer dreamin’ ’bout gwine ter bed, 
en sumpin n’er’ll come a-clawin’ at de do’, en I'll up’n 
ax, ‘Who dat?’ En dey’ll up’n ’spon’, ‘Lemme in.’ 
En I'll ondo de do’, en dat ole creetur’ll walk in, en 
dat’ll be de las’ er po’ ole Remus. En den w’en dat 
come ter pass, who gwine take time fer ter tell you 
tales? Dat w’at I like ter know.” 

The little boy, although he well knew that there 





HOW LIVES 


were no witches, would treat this statement with | 


gravity, as the story to him was as fascinating as one 
of the “Thousand and One Nights.” 

“Well, Uncle Remus,” he would say, “just tell it 
this time!” Whereupon the old negro, with the 
usual preliminary flourishes, would begin: 

“One time, ’way back yander, w’en de moon wuz 
lots bigger dan w’at she is now, dey wuz er ole Witch- 
Wolf livin’ ’way off in de swamp, en dish yer ole 
Witch-Wolf wuz up ter all sorts er contraryiness. 
Look like she ’uz cross-ways wid de 
tion. Wen she wa’n’t doin’ devilment, 
yin’ up devilment. 
Witch-Wolf did, 


she ’uz stud- 

She had a mighty way, de old 
dat w’en git hungry, she’d 
change ’erse’f ter bea She could des shet 
*er eye en’ smack ’er mouf, en stiddier bein’ a big 
black wolf, wid long claws en green eyeballs, she'd 
*come ter be de likelies’-lookin’ gal dat you mos’ ever 
seed. 

“It seem like she love ter eat folks, but ’fo’ she kin 
eat um, she hatter marry um; en w’en she take a no- 
tion, she des change ’erse’f a likely-lookin’ 
gal, en sailin en git married. Den w’en she do dat, 
she des take en change ’erse'f back ter be a wolf, en 
eat um up raw. Go whar you kin, en whar you 
mought, en yit I don’t ’speck you kin fin’ any wuss 
creetur dan w’at dish yer ole Witch-Wolf wuz. 

“Well, sir, at de same time w’en dis ole 
Wolf gwine on dis away, dey wuz a man livin’ in de 
neighborhood w'at she tuck a mighty notion fer ter 
marry. De man had lan’, but she aint want de lan’; 
de man had hosses, but she aint want de hosses; de 
man had cows, but she aint want de cows. She des 
natally want de man hese’f, kase he mighty fat en 
nice.”” 

“Did she want to marry 


she 
7oman. 


ter be 


him, Uncle Remus?” the 


little boy would ask, as though the tale were true, as 


indeed it seemed to be while Uncle Remus was tell- 
ing it and acting it. 
“Tooby sho’, honey! Dat ’zactly wa’t she want. 
‘im, en eat’im up. Well, den, 
w’en she git eve’ything good en ready, she des tuck’n 
back ’er years, en bat ’er eyes, en smack ’er mouf, en 
dar she wuz, a likely young gal! She up en go ter de 
lookin’-glass, she did, en swinge ’er h’ar wid de curl- 
in’-tongs, en tie ribbins on ‘er cloze, en fix up ‘er 
beau-ketchers. She look nice, fit ter kill, now. Den 


she tuck’n pass by de man house, en look back en | 


snicker, en hol’ ’er head on one side, en sorter shake 
out ‘er cloze, en put ‘er han’ up fer ter see ef de ha’r- 





whole er crea- | 


Witch. | 
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pins in der place. She pass by dis away lots er times, 
en bimeby de man kotch a glimp’ un ’er; en no soon- 
er is he do dis, dan she wave her hankcher. De man 
he watch ’er en watch ’er, en bimeby, atter she kep’ 
on whippin’ by, he come out en hail ’er. En den she 
tuck’n stop, en nibble at ’er fan en fumble wid ’er 
hankcher, en dey tuck’n stan’ dar, dey did, en pass 
de time er day. Atter dat de sun never rise en set 
widout she hol’ some confab wid de man; en ’twa’n’t 
long ’fo’ de man tuck a notion dat she de very gal fer 
a wife, w’at he bin a-huntin’ fer. Wid dat dey des 
got right down ter ole-fashion’ courtin’. Dey’d laugh, 
dey’d giggle, dey’d ’spute, dey’d pout. You aint never 
see folks a-courtin’, is you, honey?” 

The little boy never had, and he said so. 

‘Well, den,” Uncle Remus would continue, “you 
aint none de wuss off fer dat, kase dey aint nothin’ 
in de roun’ worl’ dat’ll turn yo’ stomach quicker. But 
dar dey wuz, en de ole Witch-Woilf make sho’ she ’uz 
gwinter git de man; let *lone dat, de man he make 
sho’ he ’uz gwinter git de gal. Yit de man he helt 
back, en ef de Witch-Wolf hadn’t er bin afeard she’d 
drap de fat in de fier, she’d er des come right out en 
pop de question den en dar. But de man he helt 
back en helt back, en bimeby he say ter hese’f, he 
did, dat he ’speck he better make some inquirements 
*bout dish yer gal. Yit who sh’ll he go ter? 

“He study en 
he min’ dat he better go en ax ole Jedge Rabbit 
*bout ’er, bein’ ez he bin livin’ roun’ dar a mighty 
long time. 

“Ole Jedge Rabbit,” Uncle Remus would explain, 
“done got ole in ageen gray in de min’. He done 
sober up en settle down, en I let you know dey wa’n’t 
many folks in dem diggin’s but w’at went ter old 
Jedge Rabbit w’en dey git in trouble. So de man he 
went ter Jedge Rabbit house, en rap at de do’. Jedge 
Rabbit, he “low, he did, ‘Who dat?’ 

‘Man he up en ’spon, ‘Hit’s me.’ 

“Den Jedge Rabbit ’gun ter talk like one er deze yer 














ARE SAVED. 

town lawyers. He ’low, he did, ‘Mighty short name 

fer grown man. Gimme de full entitlements.’ 

| ‘Man he gun um ter ’im, en den old Jedge Rabbit 
open de do’ en let ’imin. Dey sot dar by de fier, dey 


did, twel bimeby ’twa’n’t long ’fo’ de man ’gun to tell | 


’im *bout dish yer great gal w’at he bin courtin’ 
wid. Bimeby Jedge Rabbit ax ’im, sezee, ‘W’at dish 
yer great gal name?’ 

“Man he low, ‘Mizzle-Mazzle.’ 

“Jedge Rabbit look at de man sorter like he 


takin’ 


de ashes. Den he ax de man how ole is dish yer great 
gal. Mantold’im. Jedge Rabbit make n’er mark in 
de ashes. Den he ax de man is she got cat eyes. 
Man sorter study ’bout dis, but he say he ’speck she 
Jedge Rabbit make n’er mark. Den he ax is ’er 
years peaked at de top. Man ’low he disremember, 
| but he ’speck dey is. Jedge Rabbit make n’er mark 
| in de ashes. Den he ax is she got yaller ha’r. Man 
say she is. Jedge Rabbit make n’er mark. Den he 
|ax is ’er toofs sharp. Man say dey is. Jedge Rab- 
bit make n’er mark. Atter he done ax all dis, Jedge 
Rabbit got up, he did, en went ’cross de room ter de 
lookin’-glass. W’en he see hese’f in dar, he tuck’n 
shet one eye, 8-l-o-w. Den he sot down en leant back 
in he cheer, en ‘low, sezee,— 
| ‘Ef done had de idee in my head dat ole Mizzle- 
Mazzle done moof out’n de country, en yit yer she is 
gallopin’ roun’ des ez natchul ez a dead pig in de sun- 
shine!’ 

‘Man look ’stonish, but he aint say nothin’. 
Rabbit keep on talkin’. 

**You aint never bin trouble’ wid no trouble yit, 
but ef you wanter be trouble’ wid trouble dat’s double 
| and thribble trouble, you des go en marry old Mizzle- 
Mazzle,’ sezee. ‘You nee’nter b’lieve me less'n you 
wanter,’ sezee. ‘Des go *long en marry her,’ sezee. 

“Man he look skeerd. He up en ’low, he did, ‘W’at 
| de name er goodness I gwine do?’ 

“Ole Jedge Rabbit look sollumcolly. 
cows?’ sezee. 
| **Man say he got plenty un um. 

“*Well, den,’ sez ole Jedge Rabbit, sezee, ‘ax ’er 
ef she kin keep house. She'll say yasser. Ax ‘er ef 
she kin cook. She'll say yasser. Ax ’eref she kin 
scour. She'll say yasser. Ax ‘er ef she kin wash 
cloze. She'll say ser. Ax ‘er ef she kin milk de 
red cow. Den see w’at she say.’ 

“Man, he ‘low, he did, dat he mighty much erblije 
| ter ole Jedge Rabbit, en wid dat he make he bow, en 


Is. 


Jedge 


‘You got any 











study, en atter w’ile hit come ’cross | 


pity on ’im, en den he tuek he cane en make a mark in | 


tuck he leaf. He went home, he did, en w’en he git 
dar, sho nuff dar wuz dish yer nice-lookin’ gal a-pom- 
mynadin’ up en down de road, en shakin’ ’er hankcher. 
Man, he hail ’er, he did, en ax ’er how she come on. 
She “low she purty well, en how do he do. Man say 
he feelin’ sorter po’ly. Den she up en ax ’im w’at de 
matter. Man say he speck he feel po’ly kaze he so 
powerful lonesome. Den dish yer nice-lookin’ gal, 
she ax ’im w’at make he so powerful lonesome. Man, 
he say he speck he so powerful lonesome kaze he 
want ter marry. 

“Time de man come out so flat-footed *bout marry- 
in’, de gal, she ’gun ter work wid ’er fan, en chaw at 
’er hankcher. Den, atter w’ile, she up en ax ’im who 
he wanter marry. Man ’low he aint no ways ’ticker- 
ler, kaze he des want somebody fer ter take keer er 
de house w’en he gone, en fer ter set down by de fire, 
en keep ’im comp’ny w’en he at home. Den he up’n 
| ax de gal kin she keep house. De gal she ’low, ‘Yas- 
ser!’ Den he ax ’er ef she kin cook. She ‘low, 
‘Yasser!’ Den he ax ’er ef she kin scour. She ’low, 
‘Yasser!’ Den he ax ’er ef she kin wash cloze. She 
‘low ‘Yasser!’ Den he ax ’er ef she kin milk de red 
cow. Wid dat she flung up’er han’s, en fetched a 
squall dat make de man jump. 

‘Law!’ se’ she, ‘does you speck I’m a-gwineter let 
dat cow hook me?’ 

‘Man, he say de cow des ez gentle ez a dog. 

**Does you speck I’m a-gwineter let dat cow kick 
me crank-sided ?’ se’ she. 

‘Man, he ’low, he did, dat de cow won't kick, but 
dat ar gal, she tuck’n make mo’ skuses dan dey is 
frogs in de spring branch, but bimeby she say she kin 
try. But she ’low dat fus, ’fo’ she try dat, she’ll show 
*im how she kin keep house. So de nex’ mornin’ yer 
she come, en I let you know she sailed in dar, en sot 
dat house ter rights ’fo’ some wimmen folks kin turn 
’roun’. Man, he say, he did, dat she do dat mighty 
nice. 

‘Nex’ day, de gal sot in, en got dinner. Man say, 
he did, dat dey aint nobody w’at kin beat dat dinner. 
Nex’ day, she sot in en scoured, en she make dat flo’ 
shine same ez a lookin’-glass. Man, he say dey aint 
nobody in dat neighborhoods kin beat dat scourin’. 
Nex’ day, she come fer to milk de red cow, en de 
man, he ’low ter he’self, he did, dat he gwineter see 
w’at make she don’t like ter milk dat cow. 

“De gal come, she did, en git de milk-piggin’, en 
scald it out,en den she start for de cow-lot. Man, he 
crope ‘long atter de gal fer ter watch ’er. Gal went 
on, en w’en she come ter de lot dar wuz de red cow 
stan’in’ in de fence-cornder wallopin’ ’er cud. Gal, 
she sorter shuck de gate, she did, en holler, ‘Sook, 
cow! Sook, cow! Cow, she pearten up at dat, kaze 
she know win folks call ’er dat away, she gwinster 
come in fer a bucket er slops. 

“She pearten up, de red cow did, en start todes de 
gate, but, gentermens! time she smell dat gal, she 
*gun a blate like she smell blood, en paw’d de groun’ 
en shuck ’er head des like she fixin’ fer ter make 
fight. Man, he ‘low ter hese’f dat dish yer kinder 
business mighty kuse, en he keep on watchin’. Gal, 
she open de gate, but stiddier de cow makin’ fight, 
she ’gun ter buck. Gal, she say, ‘So, cow! so, cow— 
so!’ but de cow she hist her tail in de elements, en 
run ’roun’ dat lot like de dogs wuz atter ’er. Gal, 
she foller on, en hit sorter look like she gwineter git 
de cow hemmed up in a cornder, but de cow aint got 
no notion er dis, en bimeby she whirl en make a 
splunge at de gal, en ef de gal hadn’t er lipt de fence 
quick es she did, de cow would er got ’er. Es she 
lipt de fence, de man seed ’er foots, en, lo en beholes, 
dey wuz wolf foots! Man, he holler out,— 

**You oughter war shoes w’en you come a-milkin’ 
de red cow!’ en wid dat, de ole Witch-Wolf gun a 
twist, en fetched a yell, en made ’er disappearance in 
de elements.” 

Here Uncle Remus would pause awhile. 
would shake his head, and exclaim,— 

“Taint no use! Dey may fool folks, but cows 
knows wil’ creeturs by der smell.” 

This sage remark would bring the story to its 
close. 

And then, if the little boy had an offering of cake, 
| the old man would close his eyes, and sing him a 
| song—perhaps a ‘“Cornshucking Song,” something 
like this: 








Then he 


‘long | 


“Oh, de ole Sheep sharp w’en he she W dat corn, 
Come along! come along!) 
He shell dat corn by de rattle er his horn, 
(Oh, do come along!) 
But haint so sharp when he sont it ter mill, 
‘ome along! come along!) 
Kaze he sont it ter mill by de Whipperwill, 
(Oh, do come along!) 


“He sont . ter mill by de Whipperwill, 
‘ome along! come along!) 
Wich he de -~ de bag, en let it spill, 
Yh, do come along! 
En wiatter you reckon he did declar’ 
Some along! come along!) 
W’en de folks pass by, en fine “im dar? 
(Oh, do come along!) 


“De day done gone, en de night aint long, 
Jo come along 
Oh, ladies all, 1 mus* sing my song, 
(Do come along!) 


“Mr. *Possum, he clam de 
‘ome along! come along!) 
En he wink | oe eye, en grin at me, 
Yh. do come along!) 
I up wid a rock, en T let ‘er fly, 
(Come ! come along!) 


‘simmon tree, 


along! 
Kerblip! Utuck ‘im in de eye, 
(Oh, do come along!) 


“De day done gone, en de night aint long, 
Do come along: y 
Oh, ladies all, J mus’ sing my song, 
(Do come along!) 


“Ole Marster say he never is see, 
(Come along! come along!) 
No* pee half ez fat ez he 
Oh, do come along!) 
Dey flinged away de head en de feet, 
Jome along! come along!) 
En den ue nuff fer all ter eat, 
Oh, do come along!) 


“De day done gone, en de night aint long, 
o come along! 
Oh, ladies all, 1 mus’ sina my song, 
(Do come along’) 


“Dey tuck ‘im down ter Polly Bell, 
Yome along! come along!) 
Bekaze “= know she cook ‘im we nih 
Oh, do come along!) 
She auto; . pie, en she made a stew, 
Come along! come along!) 
A roas’, en a fry, ena bobbycue, 
(Oh, do come along!) 


“De day done gone, en de night aint long, 
7 io come along! 
Oh, ladies ail, 1 mus’ sing my song, 
(Do come along! 


Tt sometimes happened that the other negroes, 
hearing Uncle Remus singing a familiar song, would 
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take up the refrain, and join in the chorus, and when 
they did, the effect was little less than thrilling. The 
words of the song given above appear to be senseless 
enough in cold type, but the movement is worth not- 
ing. The refrain chorus of ‘Come along! come 
along!” and “Do come along!” is taken up by all 
the voices. The chorus proper is lacking until the 
Whippoorwill’s explanation is reached, whereupon 
that is taken up, and made the burden of the song. 





For the Companion. 
HOW LIVES ARE SAVED. 
By Charles Stewart. 


The method of saving lives from shipwreck, at 
present in use at our United States Life-Saving Sta- 
tions, may be best understood by supposing an actual 
case and describing the operations of the surfmen. 

If the sea will permit, the people on the vessels are 
brought ashore in the “surf-boat.” If a high sea is 
running, howeyer, this is rendered impracticable, and 
recourse is had to the “Breeches Buoy.” 

When the discovery of a wreck is announced at the 
station, all the apparatus is at once carried along the 
beach to the point nearest the wreck. The Lyle gun, 
a small brass cannon, which weighs one hundred and 
seventeen pounds, is loaded with powder. 

Then into its mouth is slipped a long steel “projec- 
tile,” to the outer end of which is attached a light 
but stout line, called the “shot line.” 

Then the gun is aimed and fired. The projectile, 
followed by the long cord, flies out toward the wreck, 
passes over it, and drops into the sea, and the “shot 
line” falls on deck. Thus the first means of commu- 
nication is established between the wreck and the 
shore. 

The crew of the vessel now pull in this “shot line,” 
until they draw on deck a pulley block, which the 
men on shore have tied to it. 

Through this pulley block is running an “endless 
line,’’ that is, a long line which is called endless, be- 
cause the two ends have been fastened together. It 
runs also through another pulley block, which has 
been kept on shore. 

The sailors tie their pulley block well up on the 
mast, and the men on shore fasten theirs toa “sand 
anchor,’”’ which they have firmly buried in the sand. 

You have often seen the double string which chil- 
dren, living across the street from each other, run 
between their houses and call a “telegraph.” Itis a 
long, endless line, running through a pulley, or a 
staple, at each end, and when a basket or other arti- 
cle is tied to one side of the double line, and the 
other side is pulled in, the basket of course moves off 
across the street. 

This is like what has now been rigged between the 
vessel and the shore. When the pulley block is tied 
on to the mast, it presents somewhat the appearance 
indicated in the cut. 

So now the men on shore can tie anything on to the 
endless line, running through a pulley block at each 
end, and starting the circular motion of the line, soon 
send it out to the vessel. 

What they do tie on is the end of a great hawser, 
or heavy rope, and when this hawser is drawn on 
deck, it is at once fastened to the mast a few feet 
above the pulley block. 

Then the other end of the hawser, which has been 
kept on shore, is hauled in as tight, or “‘taut,’’ as pos- 
sible, and also fastened a few feet above the pulley 
block, which has been tied to the sand anchor. 

Now the “breeches buoy” is brought out by the 
men on shore. 

This is a circle, or large ring of leather stuffed, of 
perhaps two feet in diameter. Hanging below it is 
a pair of stiff canvas knee-breeches. 

It is now hung from the heavy hawser so that it 
can slide freely to and fro upon it. Then it is secure- 
ly fastened to one part of the endless line, the other 
part of the line is hauled steadily in, and away moves 
the buoy, slipping along on the hawser from which it 
hangs, and drawn by the small endless line to which 
it is secured. 

When it reaches the wreck, the relations of pulley 
block, endless line, hawser and buoy will be as rep- 
resented in the illustration on the preceding page. 

One person is dropped in through the circle, with 
one leg in each side of the canvas breeches. 

The circular line, which has been described, is fast- 
ened also to the buoy, or rather to the pulley block 
of the buoy, and is again put in motion, and the buoy 
retraces its course to the shore. 

The rescued person is taken out, and again and 
again the buoy makes the journey, until every one 
on board is brought safe to land. 


~~ 


CARLYLE AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


Mr. Jonathan Findlay, a civil engineer, resident in 
Montreal, Canada, was more than sixty years ago a 
pupil of Carlyle’s. Mr. Findlay was born and brought 
up at Kirkealdy, a small town on the Frith of Forth, 
eight miles from Edinburgh. 

In his early boyhood, the Rev. Edward Irving kept 
a school there, which young Findlay attended. After 
atime, Mr. Irving formed a partnership with Thomas 
Carlyle, and a more extended plan of instruction was 
undertaken, the school being renamed an “academy.” 

Mr. Findlay describes Carlyle, when a schoolmas- 
ter, as resembling a laborer in the roughness and un- 
couthness of his appearance. He did not have the 
power to interest his scholars in their lessons, and he 
ages them without pity or mercy. 

Carlyle used often to occupy himself in writing at 
his desk, and woful was that boy’s fate who dared 
to interrupt him. The tawse would be thrown at the 
culprit’s head, and he would be required to present 
himself for a sound thrashing, with the means there- 
of humbly carried to his teacher. 

No perception of Carlyle’s great merits as a writer 
have been sufficient to efface from Mr. Findlay’s 
memory the impression of his tyranny and cruelty. 
The ill-nature and arbitrary disposition which mark 
the author equally distinguished him as a young 
schoolmaster ruling a class of trembling little boys. 

But, in judging Carlyle at this time, much allow 
ance must be made for the manners and customs of 
the day, when severity in school discipline was con- 
sidered the only proper way of educating youth. 





Colleges, Seminaries and 
Schools Wishing to engage 


competent instruct torsinGym- 


LADIES’ | 








nasties, send to MARY E, 
ALLEN, 503 Washing ston St, 
Boston, Mass. 


_FANCY WORK MATERIALS. | 


WHOLESALE AND RemAtE, We send samples 


Linens, Yarn, ‘Oakiale 
Twine, Imported Embroidery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, 
Art Crewel, Florence Embroidery Silk and Floss, 

French Embroidery Cotton, 
Wholesale and Retail Price-Lists : 
stamps (24c.) Florence “Waste” 
colors, ce. a package. J. 


BOYS 


LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold 


All for twelve 2c. 
Embroidery Silk, mired 
F. INGALLS, LYNN, MAss, 





2 pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 cts., | 


and our special terms to agents. Every 
Man and Boy wants one, and we want 
agents everywhere. 


LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N. Y. 


NCLO-SWISS MI LK, 


CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


BOYS AND GIRLS — 


Can find employment by making DECORATED 
SACHET BAGS in the shape of crackers or fruits 
and filling with HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE or 
JOCKEY CLUB Sachet. The variety and styles 
of packages are unlimited that it can be used 
with. Sample 25 cents by mail in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
— Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music, Boston, Mass. 

The largest and best equipped in the world, 100 Instrue- 
tors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
ocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German and 
Italian Languages, English Branches, _ Gymnastics, ete, 
Tuition, $5 to $30; board and room, $45 to $75 per term, 
































Fall term begins September 10, 1885, For Illustrated 
Calender. fis full information, address 
RJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
A Journal of Home Literature and Fashion, 
FIFTY CTS. Te Becaqest 
Se and Best in 
A_YEAR,. the world. 
Any one sending four 
names and $2.00 will 
receive one copy free. é 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th and Market, Phila. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Parents of young children who wish them to enjoy the 
unusual advantages of the Primary Department of 
Chauncy-Hall School, 259 Boylston St., Boston, are 
reminded that the opening of that room is on September 
23, a week later than that of the upper school. The 
Kindergarten will begin on October 5th. 


___ House now open daily to visitors from 9 ) till 2. 


‘AUTUMN NUMBER 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 


Containing descriptions ofp HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, LILIES, and all BULBS and 

SEEDS for Fad? Planting in the Gar- 

den, and for Winter Flowers in the 

House—just Published, and sent free to 

all. Address, 

JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester, N. Y¥. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


PREVENTED BY USING 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant’s food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER. By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved. 

Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 
cation to ‘ 

THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW YORK. 


PRIZE 


Base Ball Badge, 


Nickel-Plated, each 10 
5 Soe Seo $ for 50c., 


















, 60 cts. 
Basé-Ball Caps and 
— ach ht 5e., 
a 2505, 


cts., si.5o and 
= ny Gloves, be. and 


505i Ine abo shove : sent by mail, post- 
/ agepaid. Foracomplete list of all 
our goods, send for our 1885 Cata- 
logue of 292 large pages, 4000 illus- 

trations. Sent by mail, ~ — 
K & SNYD 


PECK 
Cut 4 size—exact. 126-130 Nassau Street, = _ 





“J Believe DR.TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


ost HAY-FEVER “, 


ASTHMA and pay ae ope ‘ a 
inety cases in a hundred, and recom- 
mw Boye! teen to make a thorough trial of it.” 


H.W.BEECHER 


For Pamphlets send to 


druggists. 
Sold by all 2s podbmmee reg 


Dr. M. M. TOWNSEND, 
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Kensington Arrasine, also | 


Send us 10 cents and we) 
will send you a RUSSIA}! 












































this advice, and you will find the twelve cakes will 


use, Respectfully, 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, 





advice may appear to you as being given against our own interests ; 
desire is, that the patrons of Ivory Soap shall find it the most desirable and economical soap they can 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, O. 


Our advice to consumers of Ivory Soap is, buy a dozen cakes at a time, take off the wrappers, and 
stand each cake on end ina dry place; for, unlike many other soaps, the Ivory improves by age. 


Test 
last as long as thirteen cakes bought singly. ‘This 
on the contrary, our interest and 


send six two-cent sti amps, to pay the postage, 


to Procter ba Gamble, | and they will send you free a large cake of IVORY SOAP. 





Kindergarten Chimes, |:.< 


A Collection of Songs and Games, composed and 
arranged for Kindergarten and »rimary 





_ Fehools, by by Kate Douglas Wiggin, of the 
lifornia Kin ndergarten Training School, San Fran- 
cisco, 


We have here a book of very convenient dimensions, 

nice and clearly printed pages midway between 

ee ——. and octavo” size, containing 87 songs on its 

Each song has an accompaniment, in good 

wae but not difficult, which may be played on the piano 
or reed orgar 

The compiler evidently knows how to make good poe- 
try and good music, and is, moreover, a practical “Kin- 
dergartner.” 

The “Chimes” is not only for the little “tots” in 
Kindergartens, but for the larger tots in Primary 
Schools. As few of these are old enough to need a large 
music book, it is understood that the present volume is 
principally ‘for teachers. 

There are Ring Songs, Prayers and Hymns, Good- 
Morning and Good-bye Songs, Gift t Songs, Marching 
Songs, Christmas Songs, Games and Miscellaneous 
Songs. 


Price in Cloth, $1.50; in Boards, $1. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 








— only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 











We saat made a specialty since 1877 of gi 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or = bse 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, eas of 
all iinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We doa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 
60 to 9) CLUB ORDERS eaclt day. SILVER-PLATED 
CASTERS as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders, 
WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders, DECORATED TEA 
SETS with GOLD*BAND or Moss-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
and a Host of ‘cher premiums. We carry the largest 
stock and do the largest Tea and Coffee business in 
Boston, Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 
and Premium 9 Freight charges average 75c. per 100 
ibs. to points w 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


















is FO R_ ON E DO LLAR 


months’ trial subscription from R 
2d, to the Art Interchange, which will include three 
beautiful colored studies, viz.: Pir and White 
Chrysanthemums (size % 1x14%), Cardinal Flow- 
er and MO eg Rod (10x13), and'a Marine Water- 
Color Sketch (10x13), by Harry Chase. In addition 
there will be six large supplements of outline designs 
(full-size) for painting and embroidery, besides seventy- 
two pages of designs and text, giving’ careful instruc- 
tions in artistic jouse-furnishing, painting, embroid- 
ery, and all other kinds of art work. Any question from 
su yscribers answered in the hape r; over four thousand 
individual replies to date. Sample copy, ate colored 
paee of pansies, 15 cts. Address THE ART INTER- 
3E, 37 and 39 W. 22d St., N. ¥ 
acaen the Yourn’s COMPANION. 


H UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


SPECIES of Itching, Gents, Pimply, 
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ND EVERY 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious 
the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 


fancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly aieye Iteh+ 

bey Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sca p, heals 

Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Tol- 
let Requisite, pre pared | from CUTICURA, Is indispensable 
i treating Skin I eeeen, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 

Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 

2 Send for “How TO CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 


READ THIS! 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


* Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 


JUTICURA 









On receipt of order with sample shade will send 
goods to your address in any place in the U.S. for 
examination and approval before risking your 
mone 

La omp: adour, Lisbon 
Waves, all Fyarranted natural 
campness 

Switches in all shades and izes, Wigs, Front+ 
pieces, etc. Send for circular t 


. JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, | BOSTON, MAS®, 


Sea Foam, and other 
curl and to withstand 
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For the Companion, 


THE THUNDER-STORM. 

The heat grew torrid, and o’er the land 
All cowering hung the pulseless air, 

Anon that daneed so blithe and bland 
With cooling presence everywhere, 


The earth was parched, and even the sea 
Grew lazy “neath the sway of the sun, 

And slowly crept, where erst in glee 
A-beach it leaped, with silvery run, 


But hark! a rumble from out of the west, 

Where low in the dim horizon lie s 
A thunder-cloud with a silver crest, 

Which wakes a breeze that the sun defies, 
lich up to the zenith it eurls and leaps, 

hile the lightning-darts like bayonets flash, 

And far to cither horizon creeps 

The army of clouds as the thunders crash, 


TI % cowardly air that crouched ‘neath the heat, 





rage renews as the clond-hosts come, 
uae whistles ar panel lifes at the awesome beat 
Of heaven's grand artillery drum. 
The lizhtnings flash, and the thunders break, 


Arid tl re eavalry drops come rattling down, 
While the marshalled rainfall in their wake 
In regiments rush, from king to clown, 


The air. grown froliesome once again, 
lays hide and seck "mong the forest wreaths, 
And danees lightly while the rain 


A pattering music quaintly breathes, 


And eatching the inspiration, too, 
From cleetric batteries overhead, 
And leaping up as the clouds to woo, 
‘The sea awakes as from the dead, 


A erash and another long and dread, 
Whena Ly len hush falls all arouiid, = 
And the sky, just now as heavy as lez 
Witha sad len gush and glow is ¢ rowned. 
The rainbow bright for a moment gleams, 
Then slowly fades from the sky away, 
When the earth seems bright as the land of dreams 
Ere the seales of sleep are brushed away 
EARL MARBLE. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion, 


HIS LESSONS. 


“Tf more fathers would take a course with their 
sons similar to the one my father took with me,” ob- 
served one of the leading business men of Boston, 
“the boys might think hard at the time, but they’d 
thank them in after life.” 

“What sort of a course?”’ we asked. 

“Well, I was a young fellow of twenty-two, just 
out of college; and I felt myself of considerable im- 
portance. I knew my father was well off, and my 
head was full of foolish notions of having a good 


time and spending lots of money. Later on I ex- 
pected father to start me in business, after I’d 
‘swelled’ round a while at the clubs and with fine 


horse-flesh. 

“Like a wise man, father saw through my folly, and 
resolved to prevent my self-destruction, if possible. 

“Tf the boy’s got the right stuff in him, let him 
prove it,’ I heard father say to mother one day. ‘I 
worked hard for and I don’t intend to 
let Ned squander it and ruin himself, besides,’ 

“That very day father came along and handed me 
fifty dollars, remarking, ‘Ned, take that money, spend 
it as you choose, but understand this much: it’s the 
last dollar of my money you can have till you prove 
yourself capable of earning money and taking care 
of it on your own account.’ 


my money, 


“T took the money in a sort of dazed manner, and 
stammered out, ‘I—why—I—I want to go into busi- 
ness.” 

“«Business!’ exclaimed father, contemptuously, | — 
‘what do you know about managing the mercantile 


business? Get a clerkship and learn the alphabet, 
before you talk tome of business.’ And father left 


me then to ponder on his words. And that fifty dol- 
lars was the last money my father ever gave me, till 
at his death I received my part of the property. 

“T felt hard and bitter then, felt my father was a 
stingy old fogy, and mentally resolved to prove to 
him that I could live without his money. He had 
roused my pride—just what he intended, I suppose. 

“For three days I looked about for a place to make 
lots of money. But I found no such chances, and, at 
length, I accepted a clerkship in a large retail store 
at four hundred dollars a year. 

“Another bit of father’s ‘stinginess’ at this time 
was demanding two dollars a week for my board 
through that first year. 

“At the I had laid aside two 
hundred dollars, and the next year, my salary being 
raised a hundred, T had five hundred laid by. 

“One hundred cents meant more to me in those 
days than one hundred dollars had, previously. 

“At the end of four years’ clerking I went to my 
father with fifteen hundred dollars of my own, and 
asked him if he was willing to help me enter busi- 
ness. Even then he would only let me hire the money, 
two thousand dollars, at six per cent. interest. 

“To-day, Tam ealled a successful business man. 
And I have my father to thank for it. Those lessons 
in self-denial, self-respect and independence which he 
gave me, put the manhood into me. 

“Yeurs afterwards, father told me it cost him the 
hardest struggle of his life to be so hard with his boy. 
But he felt it was the only course to make a man of 
me. Many a time we’ve laughed over that two-dol- 
lar board-bill.” 


end of my first year 
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“Yrs,” said Mrs. Parvenue, with pride in her voice, 
“my dy vughte r is to be married at an early day.” 

‘To a titled German, I believe?” queried the friend 
to whom she was t: king. | 

“Yes, a German baron. 

“Ah! A baron? What is his name?” 

“The Baron of—Baron of—pshaw! it’s funny I can’t 
remember his name. My dear,” she said, turning to 
her husband, a gruff old chap behind a newspaper, 
“what is our new son- in-law’s title? He’s a baron of 
something, but I can’t recall it.” 

“Don't know,” he growled. ‘Barren of Funds, I 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 


AT HEADQUARTERS. 
90 cts. to 2,06 Send stamp for 
llustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 
“JACOT, JUILLER: at. & CO., 
7 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


MUSICAL 
BOXES. 


N 








When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 
ty Mjliters. Institute (Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son), N. Y. O. WINTHROP STARR, A. M., Principal. 
VER the Garden WwW all, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music,l2c, L. HATHAWAY, 339 W: ash.St.,Boston,Mass, 
COLGATE ACADEMY. Boys fitted for C ollege or 
Business. Send for Cat- 

alogue. JAMES W. FORD, Hamilton, N. ¥. 
BULB 7 fine name d Hyacinths, “Tull Ss, Cc rocus, &e., 
mixed, 2 cts.; 15 for 0 cts. Lllustrated Cata- 


logue free. JAMES D. FERRIS & Co., 56 Pine St.,N.Y.City. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Morgan Park, Cook ¢ County, Ill. Se nd for Catalogue. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and P. re para- 
tory School for Little Girls, GOVANSTOWN, 3 miles 
from Baltimore, Md, Conducted by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Send for Catalogue. 


: $6 to $8 a Day town selling 


the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, 
Over 125,000 sold._ Every family buys 
Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, 16c. in 
W. HASSELBACH, Box A, dl, “Sandusky, On 


2c. stamps. | 

Ras. COLLEGE, Racine, Wis. Dk. ‘DE 
KOVEN’S great sc hool, combining most remark- 

ably Mental, Moral and Physical Education, 

One of the most central, salubrious and beautiful spots 

in the country. Special © are of small boys, Term opens 


Sept. 17. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 

BILIQUSIN A two-cent stamp sent to SNow & 
EARLE, Providence, R. L., will obtain 

by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, @ sure 

cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /n- 

digestion, Sour Stomach, Mi artburn, Liver Complaint, 

and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach, 


SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES. — 


Chicago Dermal Institute, 110 Cl 
Pimples, or 


Chicago, Ill. Salt Rhet y 
Acne, Freckles, and all Skin Diseases 
sssfully treated. Treat ments for out of town — 
Send for Circular. Address DR HUTCHINSON 


HIRES : IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 


Pac ki ies, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a 

Co, ange and wholesome 
beverage, 
ceipt of 


















in your own 


them, 















wists, or sent by mail on re- 
HR S, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


I will be glad to corres- 


25. 

INVESTMENTS yond with any one desir- 

ng safe Western Real 

Estate Loan Investments for large or a sums 

of money. Refer to ae eg ce Nat. Bank, Chicago, 
Ill. WILSON, Chatsworth, Ill, 


PHONOGRAPHY «: 


or Phonetic _ 
Short Hand, 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B, 
Howard, with alphabet aud Daan for beginners, 
sent on application. Addre 

i= HON GRAPHIC INST Tru TE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 

Red Clover Blossoms 
@& Fluid & Solid Extracts of the Blossoms. 
y Best Blood Purifier Known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Piles, &c. Send for 
circular, 116 & 118 Dearborn St., C hicago. 


TOOTHACHE CURED. 


By the use of MACALASTER’s Obtunder and 
Medicated Cotton, It deadens nerves, and gives in- 
stant relief. One package cures all toothaches ina neigh- 
borhood, Druggistsall have it. P rice, 25e. ‘Take no other, 


8% AGENTS wanted for PINKERTON’S 
LS PY?! the REBELLION, the 


on 











most thrilling war book ever 

®published. PRorusFLY ILLUSTRATED, 
Absolutely fhe casicat book to sell ever known! For 
| partouer®, special territory and terms to nts 
dress G.W.O LETON & Cc . Pubs., New York, — ork, 


BEFORE YOu BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send oe to A. W. GUMP, 

Dayton, Ohio, for large illustrated Price 

List of NEW and SEC OND-H AND MACHINES, 

Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel-Plated. 


STUDENT’S CABINET 
of 20 Rocky Mt. Minerals, 
Gems, and Petrifactions, ete, 
arranged in a handsome cabinet 
case, correctly labeled, securely 
packed, only $1.00. Large Cata- 
logue of Indian relics, 5e. H. H. TAMMEN, Denver, Colo. 


INGROWING TOE-NAIL 


Is fn y tte cU = Ww — 
PAIN OR INCONVENIEN 
DR. STEDM AN’S AU TOMATICAL CURE. 
Circulars sent free. Address 
E. E. 8’ E, STEDMAN & CO., Newton Falls, Ohio. 
FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to develop every muscle 
of the arms and body,—all for 50 cts, 
Prof. Dowd, Home School for Phy- 














Bical ¢ julture, 6 E. lith St, 


























, New York, York, 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. and avail yourself of the 
extraordinary iy me preg and advantages offered, 
IM MISSIONER, 
__ Wisconsin ‘Central R. R., Milw aukee, Wis. 
Reversible Collarss* Cuffs 
[cor D MEDAL FABRIC.) 
Angelo, Raphael or a any size by mail, 6c. 
rsible Collar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass, 
TWO-WHEELER. Perry’s pat- 
absolutely free from Horse Motion, 
Illus.Price List Free, Bradley Co., 
2 College I 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
celess Boon to 
- et tag? 


Go to the fertile woodlands along the line of the 
Full information and map (free). Se nd postal to 
iD CO 
CAR) “LINENE” 
f ‘air Cuffs & Collar, either 
See large adv. in You TH sO OMP. ANION, duly 2 2nd, 
ent. The only Two-Wheeler that is 
Syracuse, N.Y. Phy eo Be 
(Reclining.) 
wTARGEST EACTORY 
au hee 








The Business Blotter and Cuff Protector— 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 35 cents, Agents 
wanted, Send 2-cent stamp for circular. Patented, 
dune 3, 1884. 





reckon.” 


C.J, BAILEY, 129 Pearl St,, Boston, Mass, 


* Printing] a 


Card i lat =) 





Do kL. our 


Print 
Large r 
y 





Ca >resses, TY] 
factory. Meleey&  iicakien amas. 





that are WEAK, SORE or 
DIM, chronic or acute, in 


¥ ES> young orold, CURED by the 


“ARABIAN EYE LOTION.” 
Delightful cooling remedy, very effective, yet 
harmless to @ baby. Try it. Price with full di- 
stamp for histreatisson Dis- 
eases of he ‘eve a and KAR. Address Dr. R. WILSON, 
peraHouse Chieago, Ill. For sale by all boansiet. 


ATioxc: ROOFING 


Ee — 
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z —— or rattle, Is 

s A_SUBSTITUTE for 
: ine Corre CoE 
é \ MASEL. ne a ot same. 
= talogue and 5 





~ SOLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 





A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen edge, 
which every howsekee ver will appreciate. Handy for 
table or kitchen use. Made of best Turkish emery y with 
steel wire in center, and will last a life-time. Mailed to 
any address on rece tipt of #) cts. Special a to 
agents; a good article for boys and girls to sell, 

Address W. H. PARKIN, 11 8. Water St. — and, O. 


ns nceaggne CUFF HOL 
‘or ies rf Gentle- 
pa n. The best article 
ever invented. Can also 
be used forSleeve-hold- 
er, Eyeglass - holder, 
Drawers - Supporter, 
Meson vorter, Tidy-Holder, Apres- -Holder, and a 
post variety of other uses. Elegantly Nickel- —- 
By mail, post-paid, 10c. a pair. Half gross of f pe rs, $3. 
Gross, $. _Address Universal Cuff Holder Co., 
53 State St., Room 26, Boston, Mass. 


RUPTURE 


“4 Cured with Electricity by Dr. 
Horne’s Electro - Magnetic 
Belt-Truss combined. Guaran- 
teed the only one in the world gen- 
erating a continuous Electric and Mag- 
netic current, Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
c ee and Pe ffective in curing Rupture. 
end stamp for pamphiet. 


ELECTRO- MAGNETIC ‘TRUSS C0. 191 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
























- The best clastic bone in the world for dress-mak- 
ing purposes. Ask your merchant for it; if he does not 
keep it, any amount desired —s be. sent fom poses - 
receipt of price, 15 cts. per yard. For sale by the whole- 
sale and retail trade. Address THE WA N 
FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 





Willsend you their 
BAND CATALOGUE | 


for 1635, 140 poges, 300 engravings: 


of Instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Ca 
Stands, Drum Major's 
Hats, Sundry Band Outhts, iepatng 
Materials, also includes Instruction an: 
rcises for Amateur Bands; and a Cat-, 


alogve of choice band music, mailed free. 


— 
GREATAMERICAN 
= T 
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“TO LADIES! 


A TIS 
Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 

ea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose ‘Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose peserates ToiletSet. For full perneuiers _— 
T paaee AnES SO: c 
P.O. Bos 239 ew y ork. 


1 & 33 Vesey 7 St. oD 
MI SIGNAL WHISTLE. 
The loudest and most 
plercingly shrill whistie ma: 
Can be heard from 2 











mil exact size of 2 
60-calibre centre- ge 


valuable as 
‘@ signal on 
the farm or 
the water. Sent free 





Gu RENNIE, 
ATTSON P co. Pritadclehin, Pa 
World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


ees oY Styles and Sizes for 
ids and Cripples. 

Self and Secondary Tene Deepnieem. in- 

doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 

ease of movement wnegualled, Sole 

makers of the patented “Rolling Chairs” § 
pushed about at the Centennial. For 
lustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William ‘St. N.Y. 


LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE =) 


Is used by thousands of first class Senn fectusers 
and Mechanics on their best be x alee 
eotgy oo London,’83. Prono’ 


OLD 
ae known, card of dealer mode doce not ot kee 
t, with eae SAMPLE “ANERE 


Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, LES 
















ERY, CROCHET, ETC., SENT FOR 
10 CENTS IN STAMPS. WASTE, 
EMBROIDERY SILK, ASSORTED 


[/SEWING SILK, BLACK OR AS- 
SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 











= ———— aa r % 
For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 








MORSE BR0OS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 








POPULAR GARDENING 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


An Illustrated Home Magazine devoted to 
Ornamental and Useful Gardening, Botany, 
Floral Fashions, Poultry, ¢ Birds, House- 
hold Matters, Our Young People, 

Ably edited, independent and brimful 
fresh, concise and original matter, just such as 
almost everyone will find helpful and enter- 
taining. 

A Copy Free. We desire that every read- 
er of the YOUTH’s COMPANION shall see this 
sterling monthly, and to each immediate ap- 
plicant, a copy will be sent FREE, Address | 

| 
| 
| 






ete. 


of 


RANSOM, LONG & CO., Publishers, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











. GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There 
& Ask for Glenn’s. 

S$ Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 

5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 

115 Fulton Street, New York. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One } Minute, 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & 


are counterfeits! 











3unions, 


, . 
Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Awarded Highest Prize, Paris «jae 1878, and 























THIS IS THE BEST WATCH FOR BICYCLERS 
EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 


For sale by all Dealers. Ask your Jeweler forit, 
The cheapest time-keeping Watch in the World! 
GEO. MERRITT, Gen’l Selling Agent, 

52 Maiden Lane, NEW YoOrK CITy. 





JAMES PYLE 





tHe BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING »» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


) DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YoutH’s COMPANION, 

















